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Tripoli Under Attack 
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FLOPPY? 


When you store all your files on floppy disks, problems pile up. 

First, there’s time. You waste lots of it, transferring data. 
There’s space. You sacrifice it to stacks of disks. And then, 
there’s your mind. You lose it trying to find lost floppies. 

And if you get sloppy, forget it. A scratch, a cigarette 
ash or punching the wrong key can 
cause electronic amnesia, wiping 
out days of hard work. 

With the new NCR PC6, 
you re now protected. 
The PC6 offers a backup 
tape drive that insures 
you against data loss. 

It’s super fast and 
super compact. 
You can back up 
a 1OMB hard 
disk in roughly 
8 minutes— 
more than an 
hour faster than with floppies. And one small tape 
cartridge stores as much as 27 floppy disks. 

What’s more, the NCR PC6 runs virtually every 
important software program. It’s megafast, has 
high resolution graphics, and is designed to grow as 
you grow. 

So droppy your floppies. 
You’re in better shape 
with tape. Especially 

with NCR. 

For your nearest 
NCR dealer, call 
toll-free 1-800-544-3333? 
















A BETTER PERSONAL COMPUTER. 
IT’S EXACTLY 
WHAT YOU’D EXPECT FROM NCR. 


© 1986 NCR Corporation 


* In Nebraska call 1-800-343-4300. 
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TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: America escalates its war 
on terrorism in 11 minutes over Tripoli 


The swift nighttime strike leaves more victims, stirs more threats 
and raises more questions, one in particular: How effective will 
the raid against Gaddafi’s Libya prove to be? » The prime target 
of the warplanes launched by Operation El Dorado Canyon: Gad- 


dafi’s headquarters. See NATION. 





BUSINESS: U.S. companies are 
running up against labor shortages 


Jobs are going begging from shopping malls to corporate comput- 
er centers, while the millions of Americans still unemployed are 
not in the right places with the right skills. » London’s Saatchi & 


Saatchi aims to become the biggest ad agency in the world. 


>» Vancouver's Expo 86 promises to be a tourist hit and a business 


bonanza. » Ray Kurzweil talks to his computers. 





EDUCATION: A cadre of fast-climbing 56 


colleges challenges the old-line elites 


As the final anxiety-ridden days of the admissions-and-acceptance 
season wind down, thousands of high school seniors and their 
parents are discovering first-class learning opportunities, some 

at bargain prices or in unexpected places, from the forests of 
Washington to the Texas hills to a former dump site at the edge of 


Boston Harbor. 


Nation 

Does the U.S, havea 
double standard for ref- 
ugees? » Contra aid in 
limbo. » In Miami, a 
trail of blood, » A lady 
killer stalks Atlanta 


65 
Sport 


Once the youngest 
master at 23, now 

the oldest at 46, 

Jack Nicklaus has 
made a fairway of golf 
and life. 


Vol. 127 No. 17 
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World 

Gorbachev tries to rally 
his East bloc allies. 

> Marcos accuses the 
US. of helping to bring 
him down. » Svetlana 
returns to the US. 


71 


Books 

John le Carré’s A Per- 
fect Spy isa strange 
blend of autobiography 
and espionage. » An 
adopted son searches 
out his Family Secrets 





59 

Design 

Gottfried B6hm, 66, a 
little-known West Ger- 
man, wins architec- 
ture’s Lop prize for his 
pioneering blend of old 
and new 


78 
Press 


This year’s Pulitzers go 
to the Denver Post, a 


police reporter, a street- 


savvy columnist and 
others, but no drama 
was deemed worthy. 





60 


Environment 
Hundreds of tourist 
flights drone over the 
Grand Canyon every 
day, disturbing the 
peace. » Aspens are 
hot in Colorado 


80 


Essay 

Once again, the U.S 
has to go it alone. 
Being a superpower 
means not having 
to say either 

please or sorry 
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A Letter from the Publisher 


ver since the West Berlin discotheque 

bombing in early April, TIME’s na- 
tional securily experts, along with the 
rest of the U.S., had watched for signs of 
whether the U.S. would respond and 
how. Two weeks ago, as officials uncov- 
ered harder and harder evidence of Liby- 
an involvement, Washington Correspon- 
dents Bruce van Voorst and Michael 
Duffy became increasingly convinced of 
US. willingness to strike back. Their col- 
league David Halevy confirmed from in- 
telligence sources that the White House 
was concerned about signs of Libyan 
plans for further provocation. Says Duf- 
fy: “We scrambled to confirm the exact 
time and nature of the attack, which sev- 
eral of us concluded was imminent.” 
Guided by this reporting, TIME’s editors 
decided that the near certainty of an attack required cover- 
length treatment 

That set of stories went to press early Sunday, detailing like- 
ly targets, fleet movements, the probable planes to be used, as 
well as the goals and possible consequences. Then came the 
long, tension-filled wait. Contingency plans were made to up- 
date the story if the attack came later on Sunday. Duffy had 
judged that the raid would not come over the weekend but none- 
theless stayed in touch with his contacts by phone 

A 1980 Oberlin graduate (in English), Duffy brought espe- 


OWERS BOOTHE is back on the case 

as Raymond Chandler's ace detective, 
taking on danger and dames in the 
streets of L.A. Six new mysteries 
exclusively on HBO. 


UNDAYS at 8 PM EST/PST, 
starting April 27 


©1986 Home Box Office, inc. Ali nghts reserved @Regisiered service marks of Home Box Office, Inc 





Duffy and Van Voorst on the Pentagon beat 


? 
t 


= cially well-honed instincts and expertise 
when he came to TIME last September. 
joining Van Voorst on the Pentagon beat 
» He had just completed two years of re- 
5 porting for Defense Week, a Washington 
newsletter on military policies. “Under 
the Reagan Administration, the military 
began to receive a remarkable amount of 
money and influence, and it seemed im- 
portant to learn more about it,” he says 
“My father’s generation nearly all had 
firsthand experience with the military, 
but mine hasn’t.” 

On Monday of last week, Van Voorst, 
who had also spent his third weekend in 
a month on alert, found the Pentagon 
“like a cemetery. People normally easy to 
see were simply said to be unavailable; 
telephone calls went unanswered. There 
was an eerie silence.” When Halevy’s contacts disappeared at 
the same time that afternoon, one source told him, “They're all 
at the White House Situation Room.” From then on, says Hale- 
vy, “it was clear that the only thing to do was to wait and hope 
for a safe, successful outcome.” Even before that was confirmed, 
Van Voorst, Duffy and Halevy were at work marshaling their 
sources to report their second cover story in a row 


Fe acd tetas 
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Nobody Brings It Home Like HBO. 








Buckle up-together we can save lives 


Put a $25 lid 
on major car repair costs. 


With Ford ESP Plus)" you never pay more deductible. That's ESP Care!” 
than $25—whether it’s for a $600 repair ora If you own (or plan to own soon) anew 
$60 repair. You pay no parts or labor charges. Ford car or light truck, Mercury, Lincoln or 
Just a $25 deductible each repair visit. No Merkur, find out more about the peace of 
matter how many different covered parts mind that ESP protection brings. See one of 
need to be fixed. the over 6,100 Ford and Lincoln-Mercury 
ESP Plus covers thousands of parts—even dealers throughout the U.S. and Canada who 
high tech components-—for up to five years or Offer the Ford Extended Service Plan. Or call 
60,000 miles. whichever comes first toll-free 1-800-FORD-ESP. The Ford Extended 


ESP Plus is only one of the Ford Extended Service Plan—it’s the only plan with the Ford 


Service Plans available. There's even a plan name on it : 
that provides scheduled maintenance andno Ford Extended Service Plan => 








BRIG. GEN. CHARLES E.“CHUCK” YEAGER: usérF Retired 
Test Pilot, Author, Grandfather, Hunter, Member of 
The National Rifle Association. 


“lL love to hunt. All four of my kids shoot 
very well. Now I have nine grandkids and most of them hunt. 
My wife has been shooting all of her life, too. Back 
where I was raised in West Virginia, hunting was a way of life. 
Wild game always ended up on the dinner table. 


“My good aim came in handy later as a fighter pilot. 
Even in the X-1 I'd look down on some mountain from 30,000 feet 
and think, ‘I bet there’s some great hunting down there? 


“I taught my sons about hunting safety and the unwritten laws 
of sportsmanship. On some of our best days in the field 
we never fired a shot, but had a great time just being together. 


“I got my first NRA membership in 1948. I renewed it a 
few years ago because | saw the anti-gun movement as a serious 
threat to hunting. An old military man like me can spot 
an enemy pretty fast. And I think the NRA is the hunter's 


strongest, toughest and most 
aero Din ¢he NRA. 





NATIONA| 
| AL RIFLE 
ME EAS SOCIATION 


ENPication dane Membership card 





L_Keneins SGU 


The NRA's Hunter Services Division offers programs and publications for = 
hunter safety and education, including the comprehensive “Basic Hunter's Guide” If you would 
like more information about our publications, or would like to join the NRA, write 
to G. Ray Arnett, Executive Vice President, PO Box 37484, Dept. CY-27, Washington, D.C. 20013. 


Paid for by the members of the National Rifle Association of America. Copyright 1985. 








‘Letters 
Pitch for Gooden 


To the Editors: 

The Mets cannot miss this year. 
Dwight Gooden [SPorT, April 7] is sure 
to win 30 games with his pitching, and 
Darryl Strawberry will hit more than 30 
home runs. 





Martin Ward 
New York City 


I am sick of hearing about Gooden 
and the New York Mets. There is more 
than one team in major league baseball. 

Craig Schwalb 
Belleville, Ill. 


Your article brought back memories 
of my Little League years when, as the 
fastball was thrown, I would be gripped 
by a sense of panic and futility and the 
urge to run for my life. 

Steven J. Zweig 
New York City 





You ask, “Does anyone ever go to see 
the pro football teams work out in July?” 
Yes, Green Bay Packer fans do. Even 
though our beloved Pack has fallen on 
hard times, loyalists come out by the thou- 
sands to watch the workouts. 

Basil E. Janasik, O.F.M. 
Pulaski, Wis. 


Taking On Gaddafi 
The John Wayne-style eye-for-an- 
eye tactics used against Libya [NATION, 
April 7] are great for American morale. 
However, a new diplomatic initiative to- 
ward Muammar Gaddafi—before the sit- 
uation gets completely out of hand and 
many more people get hurt—would be in 

everyone's best interest. 

Henderson W. Colley 
Denver 


Now that the U.S. Navy has dealt a 
much needed blow to Gaddafi, some crit- 


wondering if our Government did the 
right thing. When are liberals going to re- 
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ics are biting their nails and nervously | 
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BUYING, SELLING AND 


IMPROVING YOUR HOME 


renovate and improve the one you've got? Looking for a vacation 

hideaway? The choices you make t have never been more 
important to eed future financial gain. And MONEY’s timely Guide to 
Your Home tells you everything you need to know. 


Buy your home for maximum resale value 


Learn how to find the house that will appreciate in value. What are the 
guidelines for checking out the nei and the condition of the 
house? Do you need a buyer's broker? The Mortgage Market today: 
where to go for a loan. How to get that first down payment. What are the 
hidden costs and tax consequences of buying a new home? MONEY’s 
new Guide will give you all the help you need. 


Home improvements/resale strategies 


Start with energy efficiency (how much pays off?}. Which improvements 
can you do yourself; what's better left fo experts? Timing the sale of your 
old house and the purchase of a new one (discover your best strategies 
for bridging the gy ). Should you offer seller financing? How can you sell 
without a broker? The Guide will help you make the right decision based 
on your individual needs. 


The house as an investment 


According to the experts, your best investment today might be the house 

down the block. But are you sure you want to be a landlord? Let 

MONEY’s new Guide apprise you of the facts, and steer you in the right 

direction. 

The MONEY Guide fo Your Home is one investment you can't afford to 

Lo —_ your personal copy, send a check for $3.95, payable to 
Y, to: 


Pees to buy your first home, trade up to a second home, or 


MONEY Guide to Your Home 
Box 999, Radio City Station 
New York, N.Y. 10019 


Please allow six to eight weeks for delivery. 








Youll forgive us a little flag waving. 


Supporting higher education isn’t a new idea. 

Millions of people make contributions; so do hundreds of 
companies. 

But in today’s tough economic climate colleges need more 
support than ever. Funds for bricks and mortar aren’t enough. 
Colleges need help in preparing students to succeed in this 
technological age— both on campus and in the work force. 

That requires funds for new computer-related courses 
and high-technology programs in management, engineering 











and science. This kind of support enriches the curriculum for all 
students, including those in liberal arts. 

IBM contributed more than $82 million to hundreds of schools 
last year, some of them represented here. Our “2 to 1” Matching 
Grant Program generated another $12 million: $4 million from 
our employees was matched by $8 million from IBM. 

Education is important to all of us. We all depend on the 
students, and the ideas, coming out of America’s colleges and 
universities. It’s only fair that they can depend on us. ==== 


©Copynght (BM Corporation 1986 














THE LAST 
WORD IN 
ROLLING BALL 
WRITING. 


Cross presents 

the new SELECTIP 
ROLLING BALL” 
pen. Now you can 
have: unmatched elegance with 
rolling ball smoothness. Shown is 
our 10 karat gold filled model, $40. 
In other.finishes from $20 to $50. 
This memorable gift has a lifetime 


mechanical ® 
guarantee. ( D() SS 


SINCE 1846 











alize that the only thing a lunatic like 
Gaddafi has respect for is a quick and se- 
vere counterblow? 
Robert J. Lynch 
Kenilworth, N.J 


The satisfaction that Americans take 
in having outwitted the Libyans in the 
Gulf of Sidra will be short-lived. Subduing 
a bee in the hive brings the whole swarm 
in retaliation. The TWA incident stands 
as a grim harbinger of the fate that awaits 
many an innocent American. In the face 
of escalating terrorism, US. citizens will 
bear the brunt 

Arun Sam Amirtham 
Céligny, Switzerland 


Your coverage of the battle of Sidra 
makes it sound like World War II. There 
are those images of our Commander in 
Chief, taut-jawed and calm. Our sailors 
are braced for their adrenaline rush. This 
time, however, they are facing six enemy 
missiles, two patrol boats, two MiG 25s 
and one radar ghost blip launched by 
Genghis Khan Gaddafi. But do not worry, 
America. Next time, should our three car- 
riers, 200 supersonic jets and assorted 
cruisers, submarines and destroyers be 
overwhelmed, you can count on us survi- 
vors of Guadalcanal, Iwo Jima and Oma- 
ha Beach to defend Heartland U.S.A 

David Douglas Duncan 
Lieut. Colonel (ret.), U.S.M.C.R. 
Mouans Sartoux, France 


The US. is fortunate that Gaddafi 
rose to the bait. Think how embarrassed 
we would be if, with all our ships and 
planes milling about in the Gulf of Sidra, 
the Libyans had simply ignored us. 

Sherman Siegel 
King of Prussia, Pa 


By sending the fleet into the Gulf of 
Sidra, the U.S. looked like the provoca- 
teur and probably did nothing to discour- 
age the spread of terrorism. Surely I am 
not alone in thinking there would be less 
need for gunboat diplomacy if the Reagan 
Administration dealt with the causes of 
terrorism by lending a more sympathetic 
ear to Arab aspirations 

Bruno Cassiers 
Brussels 


As an American living in Europe, I 
congratulate the U.S. Navy on its success- 
ful but perhaps tardy maneuvers. The at- 
tacks on the radar base and the patrol 
boats were justified and well executed 
This confrontation should have come long 
ago in retaliation for Libya’s incessant 
terrorist attacks 

Daniel Crane 
Habsheim, France 


When Ronald Reagan approved the 
order for naval exercises in the Gulf of 
Sidra, did he consider that he might be 
signing a death warrant for American 
tourists and diplomats? Didn’t he know 
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NATIONAL 


SCIENCE 
LUEEHK '86 


We are all scientists. 


National Science Foundation, 1-800-227-SEEK. 
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| “There are a lot 
more important things 
than money, 


ome 1S, 
ney all cost money.” 


ya Chicago’s king of the nightclub circuit was a 
a s oa ~~  puckish, mischievous comedian who defied the 
underworld and became a cult figure with cafe society. 
Joe E. Lewis’ ras Spy wit and racy patter commanded 
ay x. as much as $10,000 a week back in the forties, but 
fe Oo most of it was frittered away. At one time he depended 
on friends to give him an allowance and invest the rest for him. 
At The Northern Trust Company in Chicago, we have been 
: creating personal financial plans for over 96 years, and today we're 
helping a whole new generation secure its future. 
e offer personal attention with a complete range of banking services. From daily 
banking needs to a new account that pays market rates on passbook savings, a Personal 
Banker at Northern Trust is ready to serve you. 


E if : ki ‘ia 
uc Northern Trust Bank 


Call us. (312) 630-6000. We want to talk, and you can quote us. 


Tan 





Main Office at 50 S. LaSalle; Banking Centers at 120 E. Oak and 125 S. Wacker. Member F DIC 
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Every American corporatior 
could save money by running le 
and mean Not t by trimming the f= 
of its stcrff, but by mating its stc uff trin 

fact is, corporatior 
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shape employees. But companies all over the 
Heart disease aloneaccounts country have found that corporate 
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back pain affects 


million workers, account ing for more 
than $1 billion in lost output each 


year. And the cost of hyperten -— nis 
more tht an $10 billion annual ps 


THE PROBLEM 
ISN'T JUST FATNESS. 
IT’S FITNESS 
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doesn’ teat sfy the ~~ of 
anybody's body. The human 
Ca. 't built for 
g behind a desk eight hours 
a ee t ka LF 
As a result, we're attacked / ee 
by all sorts aA Spicer ative 
diseases. Not to mr n stress ag 





induced psy cholk 
physical ailmen ts 











problems and expand profitability 


ACORPORATE FITNESS 

PROGRAM CAN GIVE YOU 
AHEALTHIER BOTTOM LINE. 
For instance, Mesa Petro- 
leum found that employ- 
ees who exercised had 

38% less sick time than 
those who didn't. And 
reduced absenteeism 
means re >duced 
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Institute, in a study of 
America’s 15001 largest 
corporations, found 
that health care oo 
ae for companies wit! 
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FOR PEOPLE 





WHO CAN STAY 
ANYWHERE 
THEY WANT. 


Ella Fitzgerald atthe 
Venetian Room? 

We are going right back next 
weekend to retrace our steps 
and enjoy the FAIRMONT WEEK- 
ENDER all over again for just 


$85 per person® 


She lost one of her 
gold sandals last 
week at the Fairmont But where? 
As we danced in the Tonga or 
sipped Manhattans in the Fair- 
mont Crown with the whole Bay 
below us? Or while we cheered 

















THE FAIRMONT HOTEL 


Atop Nob Hill, San Francisco 94106 
Other Fairmont Hotels in Dallas, Denver and New Orleans 
(Chicago and San Jose opening Fall 1987) 


Call 800-527-4727 


In Texas, call 800-492-6622. Or call your travel consultant 


‘The'Jeading Hotels of th® World. 








TIME’s Subscriber Help Line 
ls Now A Toll-Free Hotline 
1-800-541-3000 - 1-800-541-1000 


fo) Moislelalel-Be)Meleleli-t i Helro( 63 Customer Inquines 
At TIME you're a valued customer. Someone who deserves the best 
of services—especially when it comes to keeping everything smooth 
during the term of a subscription 
That's why we've staffed two toll-free hotline numbers with 
specially trained personnel. They'll answer your inquiries about 
exes Zina me (iid -t(-) Metslelale(-melmelelei¢-5t- Meteli¢-ei ial -BJel-] [ale he) 
roll malelist-RelaMi luis Susleliiiste Mlele.-|melmele(eRelamelelelaiun—almalelalel og 
foe Teoltimelele l(t. 9 
All you need do to receive this service is pick up the phone and 
call the toll-free numbers above. 
Dial TIME’s Subscriber Service for prompt, courteous service. And 
fast results! 
Of course, if you prefer doing business by mail you may write to us 
Attach mailing label from TIME, and send correspondence to 
TIME Subscription Service Dept., 
5441 N. Fairbanks Court, Chicago, II|.60644 


Write or call TIME toll-free. Either way, we're at your service 





Letters 


Gaddafi would retaliate with increased 

terrorism? And if Reagan did know Gad- 

dafi would retaliate, what kind of man is 
our President? 

Christine Barrero 

Tuckahoe, N.Y. 





If you heard about an accident or two 
occurring on the highway, would you stop 
driving your automobile? Please do not al- 
low the terrorists to think they would | 
have succeeded 

Alexander Panagopoulos 
Athens 


That's Show Business 
I was shocked and angered by the 
Academy Awards [April 7]. The Color 
Purple was Best Picture and should have 
won in all the eleven categories for which 

it was nominated 

Todd Hudelson 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Something is wrong when the most 
superb motion picture and actresses of the 
past 30 years fail to receive a single Oscar. 
Wouldn’t it have been lovely if justice had 
prevailed and the “winners” had stood be- 
fore the world and said, “We, in all hones- 
ty, Cannot accept these awards. They be- 
long to The Color Purple’? 

Billie M. Burke 
Sherman, Texas 


The Color Purple was not well 
directed, and therefore all other areas of 
artistic contribution to the film, however 
good, were marred. Had Steven Spielberg 


| not interfered with the performances of | 





Whoopi Goldberg, Oprah Winfrey and 
others, the picture might have snared 
awards for their incredible performances. | 
But the prolonged close-ups of tears ac- 
companied by serenading strings robbed 
those performances of their power. The | 
Color Purple was nominated eleven times 
and was recognized as a quality film. But 
after a clear-eyed look, the academy 
deemed it was not good enough to win. 
Judith F- Lyons 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


School for Tots 
Your article on parents’ sending 


| eight-month-old infants to school [EDU- | 


CATION, April 7] is alarming. As an eye 
doctor specializing in children’s vision, I 


| have observed that many youngsters are 





L 


| Oping the needed visual skills, which do 


being asked to tackle tasks before devel- 


| not fully evolve until about 6% years of 


age. It is not surprising that school-related 

vision problems have increased dramati- 
cally in recent years. 

Stephen Cohen, O.D 

Scottsdale, Ariz. 


Play is the proper classroom for the 
preschool-age child. Playing is how very 
young children learn about themselves, | 
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Did Czar Nicholas quibble with Carl Fabergé 
over the price of eggs? 








When you are dealing with something 
quite extraordinary, price somehow seems irrelevant 
or even irreverent. Indeed, for those who appreciate 
fine Scotch, Johnnie Walker Black is priceless. 






Johnnie Walker 
Black Label Scotch 


YEARS 9.0% OLL 
%12) 
aa? 


12 YEAR OLD BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND. IMPORTED BY DISTILLERS SOMERSET, N.Y. N.Y. © 1984. Faberge egg from the FORBES Magazine Collection 
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UNLOCK THE 
SECRETS OF 
WIZARDS 
AND WITCHES. 


FREE for 10 days! 











A strange, imaginary universe exists alongside |T |Mf 
the mortal world where rival powers of good and [3g 
evil battle for control and things are seldom as BOOKS 
they seem. Now, you can cross the threshold of reality into 
the secret realm of Wizards And Witches, as your introduc- 
tion to TIME-LIFE BOOKS’ mesmerizing new series, THE ENCHANTED WORLD 
Wizards And Witches spirits you away to a time when the great wizards and 
fiendish witches of mythology and folklore ruled the land. You'll marvel at their 
magic, and uncover their diabolical plans. And, like every volume in THE 
ENCHANTED WORLD. Wizards And Witches is yours to examine FREE for 
10 days. Keep it and pay just $14.95 plus shipping and handling” 


TO ORDER, CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-621-8200 


Illinois only 1-800-972-8502 





















or write 
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Letters 


about others and about the physical 

world. The Créme de la Créme school, 

where toddlers learn French, math and 
social studies, is the pits. 

Howard Fischer, M.D. 

Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 

Wayne State University 

School of Medicine 

Detroit 


The competitive atmosphere in to- 
day’s schools is only a reflection of the 
modern business world. Early schooling 
prepares students for later life, often a 
harshly competitive environment. Par- 
ents who believe their children will gain 
some advantage by being placed in an 
educational hothouse should by all means 
enroll them. After all, competition is the 
fuel that has powered America to its pres- 
ent greatness 

Peter G.J. Sahlas 
Mississauga, Ont 


It is disappointing that parents 
have not yet learned that allowing chil- 
dren time for imaginative play is much 
more educational than force-feeding 
them meaningless information. We need 
youngsters who will contribute to society 
by being creative, self-motivated, enthu- 
siastic individuals, not unthinking clones 
who are proud they can count or speak 
French at age 2. They have a lifetime to 
learn such trivia 


Laura S.K. Bailey 
Merrimack, N.H 


I wish the educators who scorn the Su- 
zuki method, which teaches two- and 
three-year-olds to perform on musical in- 
struments, could see the joy my child ex- 
presses at being able to play a melody on 
the piano. 


Sarah D. Krug 
Tacoma | 


Smoking Ban 


Nonsmokers are finally speaking out 
against the inconsiderate behavior of 
smokers [HEALTH & FITNESS, April 7]. I 
will not allow my mind to become cloudy 
or my meal to be disrupted by foul ciga- 
rette smoke. I often leave a restaurant or 
ask the smoker to move his cigarette. I 
must breathe to survive. Cigarette smok- 
ers, on the other hand, can choose to 
smoke or not 

Ellen S. Gambrell 
Hermosa Beach, Calif. 


Smoking in public should achieve the 
same level of social unacceptability as 
public drunkenness or expectorating 

Alan J. Tiefenbrunn, M.D. 
St. Louis 


Save us from those reformed ex- 
smokers such as New York City Mayor 
Ed Koch and ABC Correspondent Sam 
Donaldson. I will wager that their feelings 
were quite the opposite before they decid- 
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always dreamed about in the style you've 
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variety — from glittering European capitals 
to shimmering Alaskan glaciers and the 
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Royal Viking Line cruises are 14 days or 
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Letters 


ed to give up smoking and took it upon 
themselves to make everyone else do 
the same. 


David V. Walden 
Oak Park, Ill. 





| Charge It 


It was not so long ago that using credit 
as a means of payment was degrading 
[ECONOMY & BUSINESS, March 31]. Nowa 
$5,000 line of credit is a status symbol, and 
some places even insist on a minimum sale 
if a credit card is used. Gambling casinos 
know that using chips in place of coins 
blurs our perspective on value 

Carlene Mogab 
Thousand Oaks, Calif. 


I shed no tears for Paul Black, who 
claims he had credit cards forced on him 
by banks. I also receive offers for addi- 
tional credit cards, but most of them go 
Straight into the trash. 

Victoria A, Gudritz 
Tequesta, Fla. 


Homeless in Santa Barbara 
As a pastor in Santa Barbara, I too 
have discovered the great need that you 
describe for the community and churches 
to reach out to the homeless in this city 
[NATION, March 31]. But we are faced 
with a dilemma. Many of the homeless 
who come to this fair community in in- 
creasing numbers do so because their cries 
and needs are gaining a hearing and plen- 
ty of press. If more is done to meet the 
needs of the homeless, the highways lead- 
ing here will be even more crowded with 
those seeking security in Santa Barbara. 
(The Rev.) John Coulombe 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 





Santa Barbara’s problem is that it is 
an ideal place to live, and the services 
we provide make it easy for the wander- 
er to stay around for a while. A new 
transient care center is being built to 
house 100 people, with a special unit for 
women and children and a training cen- 
ter for those wishing to learn a trade 
such as gardening and appliance repair. 
Over the past two years, local churches 
and the Salvation Army have provided 
overnight accommodations. We are not 
a wealthy city, as is so often stated. 
Well-to-do families live in the areas 
nearby, but they do not pay taxes to the 
city. If the homeless prefer a life-style 
outside the mainstream of society, then 
they must accept the limitations placed 
upon them and not blame others for it. 

Sidney Smith 
Member of the City Council 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 








TEACHES KNOT TYING 
TO TENDERFOOTS. 


For a kid who’s mentally 
retarded, making it to tenderfoot 
is no cinch. 

But with help from Scouts 
like Brooklyn's Mike Sangiorge, 
over 20,000 handicapped kids in a 
special city Scouting program are 
learning to tie knots, play volleyball, 
swim, bowl, roast marshmallows, 
and do dozens of other things no 
adult ever had time or patience to 
teach them. 

Even more important, 
they’re learning to believe in 
themselves. 

To learn what you can do 
to help, call Steve Wells at (212) 
242-1100. 

When you support Scouting, 
you're doing more than a good 
deed. You're helping 20,000 
tenderfoots learn to stand on their 
own two feet. 


<p BOY SCOUTS OF 


GREATER NEW YORK 
City kids making the city work. 
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HE STOMACH ELIMINATOR" 


For Travelers, Business Men and Women and 
Anyone Concerned with their Health and Good Looks 


| don't know about you, but | travel a 
lot and often it’s simply not practical to 
go jogging or do exercise on the road. 
Worse, it often happens that you eat 
and drink too much while traveling. The 


result is stomach flab. 


A Portable Device 

Recently, | found the 
answer to this problem. 
In Europe they have 
developed o 2% lb. 
exercise device you can 
carry in your overnight 
bag. They call it “NO 
STOMACH" Designed 
specifically to eliminate 
all excess fat from your 
stomach, it is a stretching 
and exercise device 
made with three steel 
coil springs so you con 
adjust the level of work- 


10 Minutes a Day and 

Your Pot Belly Will Be Gone! 
That's our guarantee. If you're not 
satisfied with how it works for you, 
return it for full refund. There are seven 
simple exercises to do and you can do 
them almost anywhere: In o hotel 
room, in your own home, etc. That's 
why | think the Stomach Eliminator 
really is the answer for people who 
travel, who like to have good meals, 
but who don’t want the pot belly that 
often comes as a result. 


OUR GUARANTEE: If this product does not re 


duce your stomach significantly in 90 days, return 
for full refund 


Cecil C. Hoge, Jr 


© 1985 HARRISON-HOGE IND, INC 


Please send me 
at $24 postpaid each. 
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Charge my credit card: 
O Amex Diners OVisa (MC 


Card No Exp. Date 
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Dept.164X, P.O. Box 944, Smithtown, NY 11787 
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U.S. bombers strike at Libya’s author of terrorism, dividing Europe 
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and threatening a rash of retaliations 
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The blow, when it finally 
fell, was unexpectedly jar- 
ring. Despite years of ago- 
nized Western debate 
about combatting terror- 
ism, months of mostly 





| fruitless diplomatic maneuvering, weeks 


of U.S. warnings and finally days of omi- 


| nous public silence, the world still seemed 
| unprepared when the bombers struck. Al- 


though Libya had felt the sting of the 


| Sixth Fleet over the Gulf of Sidra just 








three weeks before, the principal build- 
ings and the minarets of the central 
mosque in Tripoli were bathed by flood- 
lights, providing a beacon for U.S. pilots 
Under cover of darkness, 13 F-111 fight- 
er-bombers flying out of Britain, joined by 
twelve A-6 attack planes launched off 
carriers in the Mediterranean, blasted 
military and intelligence targets in and 
around Tripoli and the coastal city of 
Benghazi. Going to the source of Libyan 
fanaticism, four F-111s aimed 16 bombs, 
each weighing 2,000 Ibs., at the Bab al 
Azizia barracks: the living quarters and 
command and communications center 
from which Colonel Muammar Gaddafi 
had incited, planned or supported terror- 
ist murders throughout the world. 

The raid began around 7 p.m. Mon- 
day Washington time (2 a.m. Tuesday in 
Libya) and was over in time for a White 
House announcement to catch evening 
TV news shows. But no one ventured to 
label it an 114%-min. war; neither the 
Reagan Administration nor anyone else 
harbored illusions that anything defini- 
tive had been settled during the few mo- 
ments that the bombs were falling. Rath- 
er, there was a sense in Washington and 
around the world that the U.S. had 
crossed a fateful line in the intensifying 
battle between civilized society and ter- 
rorism, with consequences that no one 
could truly predict 

The U.S. launched its bombers out of a 








grim conviction that ruthless attacks on 
Americans and the citizens of many other 
countries will never let up until terrorists 
and the states that sponsor them are made 
to pay a price in kind. In his televised ad- 
dress following the raid, the President as- 
serted that the air strike “will not only di- 
minish Colonel Gaddafi’s capacity to 
export terror, it will provide him with in- 
centives and reasons to alter his criminal 
behavior.” That argument won the support 
of only three US. allies: Britain, which 
gave permission for the F-111s to use Eng- 
lish bases, Canada and Israel. All the oth- 
ers at minimum counseled against a raid; 
France and Spain went further, vexing 
USS. opinion by refusing to let the F-I 11s 





Aftermath: residents of Tripoli survey 
damage wrought by U.S. bombs 
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f fly over their territory. That forced the 
bombers to take a circuitous route that 
added 2,400 nautical miles to their 5,600- 

| mile round trip. 

The great fear in Europe was that the 
attack would trigger a cycle of new venge- 
ful terrorist assaults followed by more 
US. reprisals. Italian Prime Minister Bet- 
tino Craxi expressed the concerns of Eu- 
ropean governments and public opinion 
alike: the U.S. action, he said, was likely 
to unleash “explosions of fanaticism and 
of criminal and suicide missions.” 

The Administration did not dismiss 
that possibility. The President told a busi- 
ness group the day after the raid, “Yester- 
day the United States won but a single 
engagement in a long battle against ter- 
rorism.” But as that battle proceeds, Rea- 
gan has made his intentions clear. “We 
have done what we had to do,” he said in 
his televised address. “If necessary, we 
shall do it again.” 

If the bombs had fallen differently, 
the U.S. might have eliminated one of its 
principal adversaries in that long battle. 
Despite the tonnage dropped on the bar- 
racks where Gaddafi lives, Administra- 
tion officials insisted they were not trying 
| to kill him. “He was not a direct target,” 

said Secretary of State George Shultz 
Pentagon Spokesman Robert Sims elabo- 
rated: “The nerve center was the target, 
not the individual.” Privately, though, 
Reagan’s aides left no doubt that, to put it 
mildly, they would not have been unhap- 
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py if Gaddafi just happened to die in the 
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raid. The distinction appeared to be large- 
ly legalistic; a long-standing U.S. Execu- 
tive Order forbids attempts to assassinate 
foreign heads of state, and it would be an 
extremely fine point whether that in- 
cludes targeting one in a bombing raid 


n any case, Gaddafi survived the at- 
tack, apparently because he was not 
in his personal residence but, said a 
close associate, “underground’’—pre- 
sumably in a bunker where he often 
sleeps. His family was less fortunate: an 18- 
month-old girl, reportedly his adopted 
daughter Hana, was said to have been one 
of at least 37 civilian casualties of the raid. 
The dictator's two young sons, Saif al Arab, 
4, and Hamis, 3, were injured and his wife 
Safia shell-shocked when bombs blew off 


| the front walls of their living quarters. 


There was some speculation that 
Gaddafi had at least lost some political 
power. Washington was wondering how 
far to trust intelligence reports indicating 
that the U.S. attack had touched off an at- 
tempted military coup against the Libyan 
leader during which he had been wound- 
ed in the left shoulder. If there was an at- 
tempt at a coup—and journalists in Libya 
could detect no more than some mysteri- 
ous firing—Gaddafi survived that too and 
appeared to be no more than momentari- 
ly subdued. No wounds were visible when 
he began making appearances on Libyan 
TV at midweek, apparently to reassure 
his countrymen that the U.S. attack was 
over and he was still in command. 





Countdown: Reagan and aides on the day of the attack; Defense Secretary Caspar Weinberger carries a red-bordered folder marked SECRET 
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Gaddafi raged at Reagan and British 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher as 
“child murderers” and announced to the 
Western world that “we will not kill your 
children. We are not like you.” This com- 
ment overlooked the fact that in Decem- 
ber, Gaddafi praised and perhaps assisted 
the terrorists who opened fire on passen- 
gers in the Rome and Vienna airports, kill- 
ing 20 people, including an eleven-year- 
old American, Natasha Simpson. Overall, 
White House Spokesman Larry Speakes 
was quick to contrast the casualties of the 
Libya raid with the 938 people he said had | 
died last year in terrorist attacks around | 
the world, though American officials ad- 





Follow-up: in the White House Situation Room, a 
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mitted they had difficulty breaking down 
how many of these could be called direct or 
indirect victims of Gaddafi. For once, 
Gaddafi in his Wednesday talk made no 
threats of new attacks. But by week's end 
Radio Tripoli was calling for bloody ven- 
geance. His followers and allies by then 
| had already begun a wave of reprisal at- 
tacks. Among them 
> In Lebanon, gunmen dumped the 
corpses of three Western hostages on a 
road in the Chouf Mountains east of Bei- 
rut. The victims were identified as Ameri- 
can University Librarian Peter Kilburn, 
60, who had disappeared in Beirut in De- 
cember 1984; and Leigh Douglas, 34, and 








briefing on the bomb damage in Libya 
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Philip Padfield, 40, two British teachers 
who had been abducted three weeks be- 
fore their murder. The men were among 
18 British, French, U.S. and other hos- 
tages being held in Lebanon. A stenciled 
statement found near the bloodstained 
bodies said they had been killed in retalia- 
tion for the U.S. air strike against Libya 
The statement was signed by the “Arab 
Revolutionary Cells,” a group believed to 
be linked to the notorious terrorist Abu 
Nidal, who reportedly is in Libya 

> In Khartoum, William Cokals, a com- 
munications officer in the U.S. embassy to 
the Sudan, was shot in the head and partly 
paralyzed as he drove home Tuesday night 
Street mobs marched on the embassy, and 
at week’s end, the U.S. ordered the evacua- 
tion from Sudan of 200 to 250 embassy em- 
ployees and their families 

> In London, a major tragedy was avert- 
ed at Heathrow Airport Thursday morn- 
ing when security guards for El Al, the Is- 
raeli airline, found a bomb in the luggage 
of a pregnant Irishwoman who was at- 
tempting to board a flight from New York 
City. The bomb was timed to go off when 
the flight would have been back in the air 
winging toward Tel Aviv. Said George 
Churchill-Coleman, head of Scotland 
Yard’s antiterrorist branch: “It is highly 
likely that an explosion from a device of 
this type would have resulted in the loss of 
the aircraft, a 747 jumbo, and the 400 pas- 
sengers and crew.” British police believe 
the pregnant woman might have been 
duped into unknowingly carrying the 





Consultation: just three hours before U.S. planes reach Libya, somber congressional leaders are notified of the operation 


bomb by her lover, Nezar Hindawi, 35, 
who was arrested Friday evening by Scot- 
land Yard 

In the short run it seemed likely that 
there would be more such attacks, al- 
though U.S. officials hoped that the 
bombing raid would eventually diminish 
the taste for murders, hijackings and oth- 
er outrages, not only by Gaddafi but 
among terrorist groups that he sponsors 
and trains. Meanwhile the diplomatic and 
political fallout from the bombing raid | 
has damaged the US. position in Europe. | 
Government leaders, who had been 
pressed hard by the U.S. since the Decem- 
ber airport attacks to impose diplomatic 
and economic sanctions on Libya, were 
careful to balance criticisms of the Ameri- 
can raid with strong condemnations of 
Libya and terrorism. Opposition politi- 
cians, especially those on the left, were 
less circumspect. In the Netherlands, for | 
example, Foreign Minister Hans van den 
Broek observed in fairly mild terms that 
“we seriously doubt if terrorism can be ac- 
tually erased this way,” but Klaas de 
Vries, parliamentary spokesman for the 
Labor Party, thundered that the strikes 
“made fools of all European ministers 
who had urged restraint.” 

West German Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl, disapproving of the raid, warned 
that it might provoke outbursts of “primi- 
live anti-Americanism.” Indeed, demon- 
strators marched and shouted Saturday in 
Rome, West Berlin and even London, 
where Prime Minister Thatcher came un- 
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der scathing attack from critics who 
| accused her of exposing her country- 
men to terrorist vengeance 
The Soviets, as might be expected, 
pulled out all the propaganda stops. 
Less than 90 min. after the first word 
of the attack, the news agency TASS 
flashed some vintage vituperation by 
Analyst Vladimir Goncharov. The 
US., he said, “has started speaking in 
its true tongue: the tongue of bombs, 
flames and death.” The next day, 
Moscow called off a mid-May visit to 
Washington by Foreign Minister 
Eduard Shevardnadze. He had been 
scheduled to confer with Shultz about 
| preparations for the summit meeting be- 
tween Reagan and Soviet Leader Mikhail 
Gorbachev that is supposed to take place in 
the US. this year. 
The Soviets also promised last week, in 
a letter from Gorbachev to Gaddafi, 
to “fulfill obligations” to strengthen 








Target: Libyan Strongman Muammar Gaddafi 


Libya’s defense capability, presumably by 
replacing planes, spare parts and other 
weapons that had been destroyed by the 
U.S. bombing. But the Kremlin has been 
wary about getting too close to the un- 
predictable Libyan; it seemed scarcely 
conceivable that Moscow would risk a 


= clash with the U.S. to defend him. 
In Washington, 


our 


Shevardnadze-Shultz summit-plan- 
ning meeting (it was not canceled, 
merely declared to be “impossible 

at this time”) as the minimal gesture 
the Soviets could make against a na- 
tion that had just clobbered a client of 
the Kremlin. The U‘S. still believes 
that Gorbachev will come to a second 
meeting this year, and the Soviet lead- 
er, according to the Associated Press 
on Sunday, hinted that he would. He 
was still prepared to meet Reagan, he 
told newsmen, despite recent U.S. ac- 
tions that were “poisoning the atmo- 
sphere.” Earlier, in a speech in East Berlin, 
Gorbachev had charged that the raid on 
Libya had brought the world closer to the 


vnnyo 


nosi¥n 


| brink of nuclear war and made a new pro- 


posal to reduce Soviet and NATO conven- 
tional forces and tactical nuclear weapons 


missed the postponement of the | 


Officials dis- | 








- Wanting It Both Ways 


ee ee 
played it coy on the subject of whether they intended to 


kill Gaddafi with a well-aimed bomb. For one thing, ac- 
_ knowledging such an attempt could provoke a political fire 
storm. But more important, the idea of killing a leader raises 


difficult legal and moral issues, issues that the Administra- 
tion seems unwilling and unready to confront publicly. 

If the raid was in fact a veiled execution attempt, it 
would pit the Reagan Administration against a specific 
presidential order and substantial legal precedent. In 1976, 
after public discontent over the revelations of CIA assassina- 
tion attempts in Chile, Guatemala and Iran, President Ford 
issued an Executive Order forbidding the Government from 
authorizing the assassination of world leaders. Both Presi- 
dents Carter and Reagan have reaffirmed that ban. 

In discussing whether the Administration had tacitly 
hoped to kill Gaddafi, Secretary of State George Shultz 
seemed to be engaged in a kind of Jesuitic legal maneuver- 
ing. “We did not have a strategy saying we wanted to go after 
Gaddafi personally,” said Shultz. “We have a general stance 
that opposes direct efforts 
of that kind.” The impli- 
cation is that if the at- 


But some experts sug- 
gest that the Administra- 
tion need not engage in 
any protective hairsplit- 
ting. They argue that Rea- 
gan’s risk in superseding 
Executive Order No. 12333 
would be political rather 
than legal. The Executive 
Order represents a volun- 
tary restraint rather than 
a legally imposed one. By 
violating it, the President 
is not breaking a law buta 

ise. Former Defense 





singer speculates that the President could have sidestepped 
eS re 
rective sanctioning action against Gaddafi. 

The question prompted by an assassination attempt, say 
some, is more a moral issue than a political one. Critics of the 
Administration suggest that the Government’s actions have 
ere eee ree crn ope ery, Tetris 
the U.S. to the same level as the terrorists it condemns. If the 
Administration did intend to get Gaddafi, notes former Car- 
ter Legal Adviser Lloyd Cutler, it would be “the equivalent 
of a terrorist attack on a foreign leader.” 

There are those who think that the U.S. erred on the side 
of restraint, that the Administration should have had the 
courage of their convictions—or their animosities. “If we 
genuinely believe that Gaddafi is more than just a booking 
agent for terrorism,” says Robert Kupperman, a terrorism 
expert at Washington’s Center for Strategic and Internation- 
al Studies, “then covert means of getting rid of him should be 
considered. We seem to be dealing in niceties. We think we 
can use the larger instruments of warfare to bring about his 
elimination, but that we shouldn’t use the smaller ones, such 
asa pistol.” 

ron ease; eae SRE” roe erence pce 
sidered more moral than 


Livingstone: “It is far 
more humane to get the 
legitimate bad guy than 
his baby daughter and in- 
nocent civilians.” But it 
seems the Administration 
simply wanted to have it 
both ways. That is, it 


a knockout punch to one 





Secretary James Schle- Gaddafi's private tent inside his Tripoli compound 





in particular. 
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across “the territory of all of 
Europe, from the Atlantic to 
the Urals.” 

In any case, the Reagan 
Administration had decided 
to go ahead with the raid 
whatever the cost in rela- 
tions with the allies and the 
Soviets—and, for that mat- 
ter, at whatever price in an 
immediate spasm of fresh 
terrorism. Why? Of all peo- 
ple, Secretary of Defense 
Caspar Weinberger, who 
had long been publicly dubi- 
ous about military reprisals 
against terrorism, put the 
rationale most succinctly. 
Terrorism, Weinberger de- 
clared in a Boston speech, 
“is now a State-practiced ac- 
tivity, a method of waging 
war” planned and organized 
by governments convinced 
of their impunity. It will get 
steadily worse unless the 
U.S. convinces them other- 
wise, he said. Shultz, who for 
years had argued what was 
originally a lonely case in fa- 
vor of antiterrorist strikes, 
developed the rationale still 
further. Whatever the im- 
mediate effects of U.S. ac- 
tion, said the Secretary of State, “if you 
raise the costs [of inciting terrorism], you 
do something that should, eventually, act 
as a deterrent.” 

Besides, there was a growing feeling 
that the Administration had exhausted 
every other alternative for taming Gad- 
dafi. Said President Reagan, addressing a 
meeting of lawyers on Wednesday: “We 
tried quiet diplomacy. We tried public 
condemnation. We tried economic sanc- 
tions. And, yes, we tried a show of mili- 
tary might [the Sixth Fleet's skirmish in 
the Gulf of Sidra with Libyan patrol boats 
and missile batteries last month]. But 
Gaddafi intensified his terrorist war, 
sending his agents around the world to 
murder and maim innocents.” 

The Administration's case drew vig- 
orous agreement across almost the full 
spectrum of American political opinion. 
House Speaker Tip O'Neill, usually a 
leader of opposition to what his fellow 
Democrats see as an overly adventurous 
Reagan foreign policy, declared that 
“we just can’t let this madman of terror- 
ism [Gaddafi] keep threatening.” Indeed, 
said O'Neill, if Libya continues to fo- 
ment terrorism, “I think the American 
people would demand that we go in 
again.” The New York Times and 
Washington Post, whose editorial writ- 
ers are often skeptical about military ac- 
tion overseas, voiced approval of the 
raid. The most notable dissenter was 
former President Jimmy Carter, who pre- 
dicted that the raid would make Gaddafi 
“a hero” in the Arab world and a worse 
menace than ever. But, Carter acknowl- 

















Return: a U.S. F-111 approaches Lakenheath 


edged, “mine is one of the lonely voices.” 
It certainly seemed to be; polls indi- 


| cated that the military strike against Lib- 


ya was about as popular with the Ameri- 
can public as any action Reagan has ever 
taken. An overwhelming 71% of 1,007 
adults polled for TIME by Yankelovich 
Clancy, Shulman last week approved the 
strike, vs. only 20% who disapproved and | 
9% who were not sure. Some 60% went | 
further to agree with the statement that 
the raids “made me feel proud to be an 
American.” 

Something more than jingoistic pride 
seemed to be involved in the public’s atti- 
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Protest: placards outside Thatcher's office 





Scathing criticism for backing of the U.S. 





| advocacy of military reprisals in 1983, 


| Secretary of State John Whitehead toured 


tude. Many respondents ap- 
proved the strike despite a 
sober appreciation of the 
dangers involved. Three out 
of five declared themselves 
to be “afraid of what will 
happen in the future,” and 
48% agreed that “the bomb- 
ing will only make the situa- 
tion with Libya worse, not 
better.” But the majority 
looked for eventual gains; 
56% agreed that “in the long 
run, the bombing will help | 
stop terrorist attacks on 
Americans.” 

The Reagan Administra- 
tion’s attitude toward an air 
strike had been years in the 
making. The President has | 
been preoccupied with the 
problem of terrorism since 
his early days in office. Two 
events in Reagan’s first year 
helped to fix his thoughts on 
Gaddafi as a symbol of virtu- 
ally everything he hates. One 
was a Libyan attack on US. 
jets in the Gulf of Sidra that 
resulted in the shooting down 
of two of Gaddafi’s Soviet- 
built Su-22 fighter planes. 
Later in 1981 US. intelli- 
gence picked up information 
that Libya was sending hit squads to the 
U.S. to assassinate Reagan and some of 
his close aides. No such attacks occurred, 
but the scare contributed to Reagan's re- 
vulsion toward the Libyan dictator, which 
has been fueled since by Gaddafi’s long 
series of boasts, taunts and public threats 
against Americans and open encourage- 
ment of terrorism around the world 

Yet even after Shultz began his open 


xav49e—enniey 


Reagan continued to express caution. 
Then late last year several factors com- 
bined to push him to a more militant 
view. Terrorism seemed to be accelerat- 
ing, exemplified by the massacres at the 
Rome and Vienna airports. Nonmilitary 
means of countering the outrages seemed 
maddeningly ineffective. Evidence for the 
airport massacres appeared to point to 
Syria as well as Libya, and when Deputy 


Europe early this year trying to organize a 
political and economic boycott of Libya, 
he came home empty-handed 

Another decisive event for the Presi- 
dent had been the U.S. capture in October 
of the four Arab terrorists who had hi- 
jacked the Italian cruise ship Achille Lauro 
and murdered an American passenger, 
Leon Klinghoffer. The seizure gave the 
President new confidence that U.S. mili- 
tary forces could indeed strike effectively 
against terrorists. When John Poindexter, 
then deputy assistant for national security, 
met with the President the morning after 
the hijackers had been seized, Reagan 
leaped from his chair in the Oval Office 
and exclaimed, “I salute the Navy!” 
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Still, Reagan had laid down and stuck 
to an all-important precondition for any 
outright reprisal attack: it had to be di- 
rected against a target that could be 
proved responsible for a specific terrorist 
attack. And for all his open support of ter- 
rorism, Gaddafi had always been skillful 
at covering his tracks in actual incidents. 
But then the U‘S. broke the Libyan diplo- 
matic code and intercepted messages be- 
tween Tripoli and Libyan “people’s bu- 
reaus” (as the country calls its embassies). 
The messages proved, to Washington's 
satisfaction and eventually to the satisfac- 
tion of initial skeptics like West German 
Chancellor Kohl, that the bureau in East 
Berlin had dispatched terrorists to place a 
bomb in a West Berlin disco packed with 
American servicemen. The bomb explod- 





ed early in the morning of April 5, killing 
U.S. Army Sergeant Kenneth Ford anda 
Turkish woman and injuring 230 people, 
79 of them Americans. 
The U.S. claimed further that inter- 
| cepted messages disclosed orders by Gad- 
dafi to Libyan agents and Libyan-spon- 
sored terrorists to carry out attacks 
against more than 30 American targets 
around the world. White House Spokes- 
man Speakes asserted that one plot was 
for Libyan agents to hurl grenades and 
open fire with machine guns at lines of 
people waiting at the U.S. visa office in 
Paris. This intelligence enabled the Ad- 
ministration to claim that it had struck 
Libya not only to punish Gaddafi for the 
Berlin disco bombing but in self-defense, 
to forestall a new wave of bloodshed. 


———-| 








That argument appeared to be crucial 
in winning the support of the British gov- 
ernment. In private communications to 
Washington, Thatcher insisted that any 
US. action had to be justified as one taken 
under the inherent right of self-defense 
recognized in Article 51 of the United 
Nations Charter. Whether the strike 
against Libya really met that condition is 
at best questionable; Article 51 refers to 
self-defense “if an armed attack occurs.” 
Nonetheless, the U.S. got political support 
it urgently needed. “What they really 
wanted was less the planes than someone 
along with them,” said one Thatcher 
confidant. 

In Washington, once the intelligence 
information had been assessed, there was 
never any serious debate about what the 


The Iron Lady Stands Alone 


rT} A lioness in a den of Daniels,” the London Times char- 

acterized her. When British Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher stood before the House of Commons last week, op- 
position members and even backbenchers from her own 
Conservative Party hooted and jeered her for allowing U.S. 
planes to take off from English air bases for their 
bomb runs to Libya. The Prime Minister held her ground. “It 
is inconceivable,” she stated, “that [the U.S.] should be 
refused the right to use American aircraft and American pi- 
lots .. . to defend their own people.” 

The opposition was in full cry 
against her. Labor Foreign Policy 
Spokesman Denis Healey said 
Thatcher's decision was “a disas- 
trous blunder” and proved that 
“when Mr. Reagan tells Mrs. 
Thatcher to jump, her reply is ‘How 
high?’ ” Other Laborites vowed that 
if they ever returned to power, they 
would close down U.S. nuclear bases. 
Liberal Party Leader David Steel 
told the Prime Minister she had 
turned “the British bulldog into a 
Reagan poodle.” Social Democratic 
Party Leader David Owen was less 
harsh, but maintained that Britain 
should have taken the Libyan issue 
to the United Nations. Later in the 
week, after two British hostages 
in Lebanon were murdered, appar- 
ently in retaliation for Britain’s 
cooperation with the U.S., Labor 
Party Leader Neil Kinnock blamed 
Thatcher, saying the hostages had been “abandoned to 
their fate.” 

Many in Thatcher's own Tory Party were equally un- 
sympathetic, particularly former Conservative Prime Minis- 
ter Edward Heath, who pointed out that he had refused 
President Richard Nixon's request to use British bases 
for U.S. aircraft resupplying Israel during the 1973 Yom 
Kippur War. Even some members of Thatcher’s Cabinet 
privately opposed her decision, though all supported 
it publicly. 

In January, Thatcher had told U.S. correspondents she 
could not support a retaliatory strike against terrorists that 
violated international law. But she seemed to have come to 





Thatcher leaves Downing Street for Parliament 


believe with Reagan that alternatives to force in dealing with 
Libya had simply failed. Last week she reminded her critics 
of Libya’s continuing support of the terrorist gangs in the 
Provisional Irish Republican Army and of other Libyan in- 
cidents much closer to home. Two years ago, London broke 
diplomatic relations with Tripoli after Constable Yvonne 
Fletcher was killed by gunfire from the Libyan “people’s 
bureau.” 

Nor had Thatcher been entirely complaisant in respond- 
ing to the US. requests. Before permitting the use of 
the air bases, she insisted that the raid be justifiable 
as self-defense. She was shown what one aide said were 
‘. “compelling” reports from U.S. and 
H British intelligence that Gaddafi had 
g ordered the bombing of a West Ber- 
F lin discotheque and planned a wide 
= range of other terrorist activities. 

She also demanded promises from 
Reagan that the U.S. warplanes 
would confine their attack to “clear- 
ly defined targets related to terror- 
ism” and avoid widespread civilian 
casualties. 

Thatcher had other reasons too 
for assisting the Reagan Administra- 
tion. She reminded M.P.s of the vital 
American military assistance in re- 
capturing the Falkland Islands from 
Argentina four years ago: “We re- 
ceived splendid support from the 
USS., far beyond the call of duty.” 
Added one Whitehall official: “We 
owed Washington one.” 

Thatcher showed little patience 
for her counterparts elsewhere in Eu- 
rope who refused to aid the U.S. Al- 

though the U.S. had repeatedly urged its NATO allies to take 
tougher, nonmilitary action against Libya, she told Parlia- 
ment, results had been “totally insufficient. She held to the 
view that “if one never took any action because of the risks 
involved, the alternative would be to be totally and utterly 
passive and supine before Colonel Gaddafi and anyone else 
who practices state-sponsored terrorism.” 

Although the Prime Minister’s actions set her apart from 
fellow European leaders and much of British public opinion, 
her stance of gritty independence was nevertheless familiar. 
Thatcher, as one government official put it, “is used to being 
the odd person out.” That role last week, as lioness and Iron 
Lady, served the US. well. 
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US. should do. “We'd been a pretty deter- 
mined bunch ever since the Achille 
Lauro,” said one senior Reagan official. 
“The only major point of discussion was 
targeting.” Reagan insisted that the tar- 
gets be chosen with a view toward holding 
down casualties among Libyan civilians. 
That damage nonetheless occurred in 
downtown Tripoli might indicate that a 
so-called surgical air strike is much easier 
to plan than to achieve. 

Although military action was decided 
on Monday, April 7, final approval of a 
plan and targets did not come until the 
following Sunday. That allowed time for a 
last-minute mission by Vernon Walters, 
U.S. Ambassador to the U.N. and a veter- 
an troubleshooter, to sound 
out European allies on their 





attitudes, On Saturday, Sun- 
in quick succession London, 

















asked if Spain would permit overflight, or, | dominantly against the raid, was hardly 


failing that, at least allow tanker planes 
taking off from Spanish bases to refuel 
the F-I1ls in flight over the Atlantic. 
Whenever asked, Gonzalez replied with a 
firm no. 

As late as Monday, many European 
leaders apparently believed they might 
still have time to talk the U.S. out ofan at- 
tack. Meeting in emergency session in the 
Hague only hours before the strike, for- 
eign ministers of the twelve European 
Community nations went further than 
they ever had before toward meeting U.S. 
requests for collective action. They 
pledged to reduce the number of Libyan 
diplomats allowed into their countries, to 










BRITAIN 


monolithic. Polls showed an odd pattern. 
In Britain, Market & Opinion Research 
International surveyed 1,051 people for 
the London Times. Two-thirds were 
against the air strike, and 71% disap- 
proved of Thatcher's permission for Brit- 
ish bases to be used. But in France, which 
refused to participate. a survey taken 
within 48 hours of the raid turned up only 
49% against vs. 39% who were in favor of 
it. In France also, one notable political 
figure, former President Valéry Giscard 
d’Estaing, stated flatly, “I approve of the 
American action in Libya.” French- 
speaking Swiss polled by the Lausanne | 
newspaper Le Matin registerd an aston- 
ishing 67.8% majority for 
the attack. Opinion seemed 
vehemently opposed in 
Spain. A crowd in Barcelona 
smashed windows of a Mc- 





Madrid, Bonn, Paris and | Do you approve or Do you think Reagan Donald's restaurant, and El 
oe _ disapprove of U.S. was right or wrong Pals, the leading cally in 

Walters’ mission, how- | ilita . . dering th Madrid, published a cartoon 
ever, became a source of new mull ry action inor ering eC of the U.S. flag with skulls 
controversy, Several Euro- | against Libya? bombing of Libya? for stars and bones for 


pean leaders contended that 
Walters, while making it 
clear that the U.S. was seri- 
ously considering a military 
strike, put all his comments 


on a what-if basis. As a re- In the long run, Do you think the military strike in shrill, 
sult, they said, they got no will the Libyan bombing will increase vehement and threatening 
impression that an attack | bombing help stop or decrease the terms, conservative nations 
had already been ordered, . “tals : in ritualistic tones. But their 
much less that it was within terrorist oes likelihood Of terrorist confidential comments dif- 
days or even hours of begin- | ON Americans? attacks on Britain? fered markedly from their 


ning. Added to their concern 
about being caught in the 
middle of a cycle of military 
reprisal and terrorist ven- 
geance was a resentful feel- 
ing that the U:S. had failed 
to consult them properly, 
and perhaps had even misled them. 
France had already refused a U.S. re- 
quest to permit the F-111s to fly over her 
territory before Walters met with Presi- 
dent Frangois Mitterrand and Prime 
Minister Jacques Chirac. An official 
French government statement later ex- 
plained that Paris was fearful of intensify- 
ing “the chain of violence” by abetting the 
US. military strike. France may also have 
been reluctant to become involved in any 
military action that it did not initiate and 
could not control. Another factor: the 
newly installed Chirac government had 
just renewed efforts to win freedom for 
eight French hostages in Lebanon and did 
not want to endanger them—a concern 
that was justified by the subsequent exe- 
cution of British and American hostages. 
Walters implied that Spain also had 
refused overflight permission before he 
got to Madrid Saturday. Said the Ambas- 
sador: “Sometimes it is better not to ask 
the question when you don’t think you 
will like the answer.” But Prime Minister 
Felipe Gonzalez said later that during his 
meeting with Walters, the Ambassador— 
again on a what-if basis—specifically 
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Approve 71% 


Disapprove 20% Notsure 9% 


Agree 56% 


Disagree 33% Notsure 11% 
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Wrong 66% 
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limit their freedom of movement and to 
keep them under close surveillance, That 
move has some importance: Libyan “dip- 
lomats” are believed often to pass instruc- 
tions, money and weapons to terrorists. 

But besides coming too late, the move 
fell short of meeting Washington's urging 
that the Europeans shut down the Libyan 
people’s bureaus entirely. Meeting again 
on Thursday, two full days after the at- 
tack, the twelve tried to come up with 
some further move that might satisfy the 
US. but could agree only to wait for a 
committee report due this week. 

It is possible that this attitude will 
change. While opposing the attack, some 
European leaders also criticized their own 
failure to propose any alternative antiter- 
rorist program. Said West Germany's 
Kohl: “Too frequently, the Europeans 
have been too satisfied with mere declara- 
tions which have been politically ineffec- 
tual while leaving the U.S. alone in its 
struggle against international terrorism 
... If we Europeans do not want to follow 
the Americans for reasons of our own, we 
must develop political initiatives.” 

Public opinion in Europe, while pre- 


Right 29% Noopinion 5% 


Decrease 4% No difference 12% 


Source: Market & Opinion Research 



















stripes. 

Very privately, the US. 
picked up some support in 
the Arab world. Radical 
Arab states condemned the 


public ones. Said one Arab 
government minister: “Gad- 
dafi has done more harm to 
us [by fomenting terrorism] 
than to the Americans. The 
only problem with the at- 
tack on Libya is that you 
didn’t get him.” 

The final act before the bombs could 
fall was a move by the White House to 
line up congressional support. The Ad- 
ministration acted at about the last imag- 
inable moment to fulfill even theoretically 
the requirement of the 1973 War Powers 
Act that “the President in every possible 
instance shall consult with Congress be- 
fore introducing United States armed 
forces into hostilities.” At 4 p.m. on Mon- 
day, when the already airborne F-111s 
were only three hours from the attack, 
nine House and Senate leaders of both 
parties were summoned to the Old Execu- 
tive Office Building for “consultation” 
with a pride of Administration lions: Vice 
President George Bush, Shultz, Weinber- 
ger, CIA Director William Casey, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff Chairman Admiral Wil- 
liam Crowe. Reagan came in ten minutes 
later, read briefly from typewritten notes 
describing the operation, then turned the 
presentation over to National Security 
Adviser John Poindexter, who gave a de- 
tailed rundown of the evidence linking 
Libya to the Berlin disco bombing and 
the wave of new terrorist acts that | 
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the Administration said was imminent. 

All the congressional leaders found 
the evidence sufficiently convincing to 
justify the raid, but several remarked that 
they were being notified, not consulted. 
One of the Reagan officials replied that 
there was still time to call off the attack— 
if the legislators objected “unanimously” 
and strongly. House Republican Leader 
Robert Michel thought, “If I had some 
serious objection, how could I make 
it now?” 

No one objected, but no one expressed 


devil’s advocate, asked if the Administra- 
tion had considered waiting for the next 
terrorist provocation. Poindexter replied 
that the case against Gaddafi was so 
strong that there was no point in waiting. 
Several legislators ventured worried 
what-next questions: in effect, how ready 
was the Administration to use military 
force against future terrorist acts? Demo- 
cratic Senate Leader Robert Byrd of West 
Virginia asked, “What are we playing, tit 
for tat? Suppose the trail leads to Syria or 
Iran. Are we going to send in the bomb- 
ers?” Shultz replied that the Administra- 
tion would consider the problem on a 
case-by-case basis. deciding on a military 
or other response as the circumstances of 
each terrorist outburst appeared to dic- 
tate. That did not satisfy Georgia Senator 
Sam Nunn, the leading Democratic ex- 
pert on defense. While continuing to de- 
fend the Libya raid as justified, Nunn re- 
marked later, “I don’t sense any long- 
range strategy in dealing with terrorism. I 
think it’s still ad-hocism.” 
Administration officials, for their 
part, are anything but eager to proclaim a 
broad new Reagan Doctrine of repeated 
military retaliation against terrorism. On 
the contrary, they warned against assum- 
ing that new terrorist outrages will neces- 
sarily, or even probably, be punished by 
bombs and bullets. Having demonstrated 
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Payoff: the shattered facade of Gaddafi’s headq 





any enthusiasm either. Michel, playing | 
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warters in Bab al Azizia army compound on the day after the attack 


that the US. really will hit back if it has | times Iran have been quite as active as 


sufficient evidence and provocation, the 
President, they say, will now return to em- 
phasizing political and economic action 
Primarily, that means pushing the allies 
yel again to agree to some sort of tough, 
coordinated action, this time with at least 
the implicit argument that they can see 
for themselves the unpleasant conse- 
quences if they refuse. Indeed, there was 
some intention among Reagan's advisers 
to use the bombing to shock the Europe- 
ans out of their timidity and inertia. The 
President especially intends to press for a 
coordinated program next month at the 
economic summit meeting in Tokyo of 


| the non-Communist world’s seven lead- 


ing industrial powers: the U.S., Canada, 
Britain, France, West Germany, Italy 
and Japan 


till, the question of when, how 

and at whom the US. might 

strike again probably cannot be 

dodged for long. Even if Gad- 

dafi is cowed, terrorist violence 
undoubtedly will continue and may even 
increase, as last week’s incidents so fright- 
eningly indicated. Libya’s assistance to 
terrorists is of two types: Gaddafi directly 
plans and carries out some attacks, but he 
also supplies money, weapons and train- 
ing to groups that act on their own and 
could carry on without him. Says Brian 
Jenkins, a Rand Corp. expert on terror- 
ism: “Quite clearly Gaddafi has played a 
major role in terrorism, but he by no 
means exercises control over the myriad 
Middle East groups who target the U.S 
and the West for a variety of reasons 
Gaddafi may have a ‘go’ switch for some 
terrorist groups. but not a ‘stop’ switch.” 
Richly as Gaddafi deserved being tar- 
geted, the U.S. has been observing a kind 


of double standard in fingering him as | 


Terrorist Public Enemy No. 1. Less nois- 
ily, but not a bit less lethally, Syria and at 
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Libya in sponsoring, aiding and sheltering 
terrorists. To take the most notorious ex- 
ample, Italian police believe that the gun- 
men who carried out the Rome and Vien- 
na airport attacks trained in the Syrian- 
occupied Bekaa Valley of Lebanon. But 
Syria and Iran are far more populous, and 
more heavily armed, than Libya. They 
also are less politically isolated 

Syria maintains a treaty of friendship 
with the Soviet Union—a diplomatic 
plum Gaddafi has pleaded for but never 
received—which Damascus conceivably 
could invoke for military assistance 
against attack. Under those circum- 
stances, if evidence ties some future ter- 
rorist murder to Syria as unequivocally as 
the intercepted messages pointed to Libya 
in the Berlin disco bombing, what would 
the U.S. do? Go back on the pledge, re- 
newed by Reagan at his news conference 
two weeks ago, to “respond” whenever he 
has proof of responsibility for a specific 
terrorist act? Or would the US. take the 
risk of launching a military action that 
could lead to a much wider conflict? 

One criterion for the use of military 
force, of course, is precisely the likelihood 
that it will prove effective at an accept- 
able cost. But in the end, the reason for 
last week’s U.S. air strike came not so 
much from a calculation of effectiveness 
as from a conviction that a military blow 
had become inevitable. Shultz has much 
merit to his argument that terrorists must 
be forced to consider a cost for their at- 
tacks; given the evidence on Gaddafi and 
the military strength the U.S. had against 
him, it became a question of put up or shut 
up, now or never. The blow established 
the credibility of the U.S. military threat 
But it did not solve the question of how to 
integrate that threat into a global antiter- 
rorist strategy By George J. Church. Re- 
ported by David Beckwith and Barrett Seaman/ 
Washington and Christopher Ogden/London 
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It was a sudden strike that 
leaped live right out of the 
nightly news, At the pre- 
cise moment that the 
three networks began air- 
ing their evening news- 
casts last Monday, U.S. attack planes 
were roaring toward their five Libyan tar- 
gets. Out of the black Mediterranean 
night they came, racing through orange 
cones of frantic antiaircraft fire to punish 
the man Ronald Reagan calls the “mad 
dog of the Middle East.” As Americans, 
transfixed at their television sets, listened 
to the muffled rattle and thump of the as- 








REAGAN DECIDES 


“Try to make the world 
smaller for the terrorists,” 
commanded President 
Reagan on April 7, as the 

) U.S. looked for ways to 
forestall a new wave of 
Libyan terrorism. The 
planning for an air strike 
that would ultimately engage 150 warplanes 
and drop some 60 tons of bombs on Libya 
was intricate and constrained by a host of 
political and diplomatic as well as military 
considerations. It required U.S. airmen to fly 
through heavy flak in the dead of night and 
strike with flawless precision. The primary 
target: Colonel Gaddafi’s headquarters. The 
unstated hope: that the Libyan leader would 
be asleep there when the bombs fell. 


WEEK OF APRIL 7-13 


sault filtering over the phone lines of net- 
work correspondents holed up in a Tripoli 
hotel, the U.S. attackers delivered their 
lethal cargo of laser-directed bombs. As 
quickly as they had come, the warplanes 
wheeled out to sea, vanishing back into 
the gloom, all safe but one. 

Even for an Administration accus- 
tomed to making its moves with television 
coverage firmly in mind, the timing of the 
7 o'clock strike was extraordinary. Ron- 
ald Reagan could hardly have written a 
more gripping script to dramatize his de- 
termination to strike out militarily at ter- 
rorist regimes. By the time Reagan took to 
the airwaves to explain and justify the 
raids, they had already been discussed— 
and generally applauded—at dinner ta- 
bles across the land. 























In the Dead of the Night 





Actually, the schedule of Operation 
El Dorado Canyon, as the strikes were 
code-named by Pentagon planners, was 
dictated by the military necessity of hit- 
ting Libya in the middle of the night. It 
was just one factor in an enormously 
complex operation that involved 150 air- 
craft and resulted in the launching of 
more than 60 tons of bombs. The outcome 
was far from perfect: the US. lost one 
F-111 fighter-bomber along with its two- 
man crew and unintentionally caused 
some civilian casualties and damage. But 
El! Dorado also produced more than a few 
nuggets of military gold, including severe 


In a late-hour mission, 
the U.N. Ambassador 
was dispatched to win 
the backing of U.S. 
allies for a raid. 


APRIL 11-14 


damage to at least eight Soviet-built Liby- 
an planes and Libyan Leader Muammar 
Gaddafi’s personal headquarters. “We 
didn’t do everything right,” says Admiral 
William Crowe, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. But on balance, he main- 
tains, the operation “was very successful.” 

Plans for a strike of some sort against 
Libya began late in March when US. in- 
telligence learned of Libyan intentions to 
conduct future terrorist acts like the West 
Berlin disco bombing on April 4. At a 
National Security Council meeting on 
April 7, the President clearly decided that 
the time for action had arrived. His com- 
mand: “Try to make the world smaller for 
the terrorists.” 

Though Reagan did not order up an 
air strike then and there, it was clear to 
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WALTERS VISITS EUROPE 





Hard choices and high drama for the raid’s planners and pilots 


military planners that such an action was 
inevitable. The Pentagon brass was con- 
cerned, however, that it lacked the fire- 
power to hit Gaddafi with sufficient force. 
Since the Sixth Fleet’s skirmish only three 
weeks earlier with Libyan forces in the 
Gulf of Sidra, the fleet’s strength had con- 
siderably diminished with the departure 
of the aircraft carrier Saratoga for its 
home base in Mayport, Fla. There was 
not sufficient time to order the flattop 
back to the central Mediterranean to join 
the carriers Coral Sea and America. 
Political and moral considerations fur- 
ther complicated the military planning. 














F-111s LEAVE U.K. 


F-111 at Lakenheath airbase 
APRIL 14, 12:13p.m. TAKE OFF... 


The President’s guidelines for retaliation 
against terrorists have always been to hit 
precisely defined targets and to minimize 
the chance of injuring civilians. Both con- 
cerns dictated a low-level attack with pre- 
cision bombing. Furthermore, it would have 
to be carried out at night, when few people 
were on the streets. A night raid was also 
likely to risk fewer fliers than a daylight at- 
tack. Taking all these factors into account, 
Crowe and the Joint Chiefs of Staff recom- 
mended that additional aircraft would be 
necessary. The ones most ideally suited 
to the mission were the Air Force’s F-1 11s 
at Britain’s Royal Air Force Base at 
Lakenheath. Reason: like the Navy A-6 
craft, the F-11 1s are equipped with infrared 
bombing sights capable of highly accurate 
nighttime targeting. 
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After the Security Council met in the 
Oval Office on Wednesday, April 9, a 
joint security-intelligence team prepared 
a list of five targets. First on the list was 
the Bab al Azizia army compound, which 
serves as Gaddafi’s command center and 
residence. “We hit Gaddafi’s barracks be- 
cause it’s the nerve center for his com- 
mand structure and headquarters of his 
loyalist guard,” says a top national securi- 
ty aide. There is little doubt that Azizia 
was also targeted in the hope that the Col- 
onel would be very much at home and 
killed or injured in the attack. Using the 
military euphemism for civilian casual- 
ties, one Administration official dead- 
panned, “If Gaddafi had been killed, I 
don't think it would have been considered 
‘collateral damage.’ Indeed, an addi- 
tional reason for staging a night raid was 
to catch Gaddafi asleep. though U.S. in- 
telligence officials warned the Adminis- 
tration that the Colonel is believed to ro- 
tate his sleeping quarters for security 
reasons. No fewer than five F-111s were 
assigned to hit Gaddafi’s compound. The 


ROUTE TO THE BATTLE 


territory. A mission by U.N. Ambassador 
Vernon Walters to line up support from 
the allies failed to change their minds. So 
instead of flying 1.600 nautical miles due 
southeast from Britain to their targets, the 
squadron would be forced to keep to inter- 
national skies and detour 2,800 nautical 
miles around the Iberian peninsula. 

Reagan gave final approval to the 
plan on Sunday, April 13, following his re- 
turn to the White House from Camp Da- 
vid. In doing so, the President asked Ad- 
miral Crowe how late he could still order 
a cancellation of the mission if conditions 
should warrant a change of plans. The 
Joint Chiefs Chairman assured his boss 
that he could command a turnaround as 
late as ten minutes before strike time. 

The first aircraft off the ground Mon- 
day, at 12:13 p.m. EST, were 28 tankers 
from Royal Air Force bases in Fairford 
and Mildenhall. Minutes later a squadron 
of 24 two-seater khaki-and-brown F-111 
attack bombers began streaking off run- 
ways at Lakenheath and were joined by 
five EF-111 electronic jamming planes 


Tunisia, it was skillfully integrated into 
the Navy's airborne armada by a single 
Air Force officer providing coordination 
from an airborne tanker. 

With one squadron heading for Tripo- 
li and the other for Benghazi, pilots 
dropped to altitudes under 500 ft. to avoid 
radar detection. This strict insistence on 
low-level approaches is a fairly recent de- 
velopment for the U.S. military. “Every 
pilot loves to do yanks and banks and dive 
and drive, but this is dangerous until you 
have attrited the threat,” Navy Secretary 
John Lehman said last week in an inter- 
view with TIME. “You have to hit with 
antiradar devices. This results in an em- 
phasis on night, low-level attack, which 
can beat any defense if you do it right.” 

Aircraft carrying such radar-jam- 
ming devices, as well as HARM missiles to 
take out radar sites, were the first to reach 
the target cities, approaching at 6:54 p.m. 
Precisely at 7 p.m., the squadron of A-6 
fighters roared over Benghazi from the 
Gulf of Sidra and began bombing the air- 
field. In Tripoli, part of the F-111 squad- 


MAJOR TARGETS IN LIBYA 





Route 


Refueling 


Return 

















Within 15 hours of attack 
Libyans shoot at U.S. 
installation on island of 



















Attacks on Benghazi area | 
executed by twelve A-6 attack 
bombers from nearby carriers. 

The military barracks in town is 

one target. 


Carriers Coral Sea 

and America move into 
position about 225 
miles north of Surt. 
14A-6 strike aircraft 
take off for Benghazi 
(2 abort mission). 












to be slight. 
“LINE OF DEATH” 


Bab al Azizia barracks 
where Gaddafi lives is hit. 


Tripoli is attacked by thirteen of the 
F-111s from England. Five of these 
warplanes bomb the military side of 
Tripoli International Airport, 
destroying five II-76 transports and 
some buildings. 


Four MiG-23 jets, two Soviet 
helicopters and two prop 
planes destroyed at Benina 
airfield. 


2,800 nautical miles are 
flown on this route. Using 
France's air space, the 
journey is 1,600 
nautical miles. 
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+-7:00p.m. ATTACK 


hope, says a senior Administration offi- 
cial, was to “turn the barracks into dust.” 

Next on the hit list was the military 
section of the Tripoli International Air- 
port, base of Libya’s fleet of nine Il-76s, 
which have been used in terrorist opera- 
tions for supply and transport. A third 
target was the Benghazi army barracks, 
which Gaddafi uses as an alternative 
command post. Then came barracks at 
the naval port of Sidi Bilal, near Tripoli, a 
commando training facility. Finally, secu- 
rity officials recommended a strike alt the 
Benina airfield, where Libya’s MiG-23 in- 
terceptors are based, as a precaution 
against counterattack. 

A large wrench was thrown into the 
Operation when the French and Spanish 
refused to permit F-I 11s to fly over their 
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_ APRIL 14, 7:00-7:11:30p.m. 


whose mission was to disable Libyan ra- 
dar capabilities. Flying at 30,000 ft., the 
force rendezvoused over southern Eng- 
land and refueled four times during its 
seven-hour flight through darkened skies 
After the first refueling, seven planes, 
brought along as a reserve in case of air- 
borne malfunctions in the others, broke 
out of formation and returned to base. 
Meanwhile, the carriers Coral Sea 
and America, stationed in the mid- 
Mediterranean, were steaming toward 
the coast of Libya. Between 5:20 and 6:20 
p.m.. close to 100 aircraft catapulted off 
their decks—1I8 A-6 and A-7 strike and 
strike-support craft, six F/A-18 fighters, 
14 EA-6B electronic jamming planes and 
a variety of support craft. As the Air 
Force’s F-111 squadron rounded the tip of 
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ron had circled around inland and ap- 
proached from the south. The city was 
ablaze with light, and not a single air-raid 
alarm sounded. “We were able to see the 
hits,” recalled one Navy airman, who had 
spent many hours studying photos of his 
target. “They looked just where they 
should have been.” 

The U'S. was able to achieve total sur- 
prise in part by giving the Soviets the slip. 
The carrier task force managed to lose the 
Soviet warships that usually shadow the 
fleet. If the Soviets did spot the planes, at 
any rate, they evidently did not tip off 
their friends in Libya. 

In Tripoli, the thunderous whine of 
the jet engines was followed by sudden 
concussive crescendos, as 500-lb. gravity 
bombs and 2.000-lb. Paveway II laser- 
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massive blasts shook windows throughout 
the city, jolting sleeping residents 
awake—and sometimes more than that. 


| “When the firing woke me up, I immedi- | 


| ately thought of throwing myself on the 
floor,” recalled an Italian resident. “Then 
a big explosion did it for me.” 

Several minutes into the attack, two 
things went tragically wrong, possibly in 
connection with each other. One of the 
F-1 11s dropped its bombs in a residential 
area a mile south of the harbor, killing 
several civilians, destroying homes and 
damaging other buildings, including the 
French embassy and the Swiss Ambassa- 
dor’s residence. It seems highly coinci- 
dental, to say the least, that the bomb ex- 
ploded only a few blocks from Libya's 
internal-security headquarters, reputedly 
a onetime haunt of the notorious terrorist 
Abu Nidal. U.S. officials insist, however, 
that the security facility was not a U.S. 
target 

Some Pentagon officials theorize that 
the bomb may have been dropped by an 


guided bombs started to explode. The | 





Tripoli Harbor 


attacker that was out of control. Three 
Navy pilots reported seeing one aircraft 
turn into a “fireball” and disappear into 
the ocean about ten miles offshore. The 
missing crewmen, who were presumed 
dead after a search yielded no signs of life, 


| were Captain Fernando L. Ribas-Domi- 
| nicci, 33, of Puerto Rico and Captain Paul 


F. Lorence, 31, of San Francisco. 

Over their targets, U.S. pilots were 
confronted with an astonishing barrage of 
Libyan defensive fire. The night sky over 
Tripoli was stitched with orange streaks 
as tracers and missiles arced up toward 
the attackers. “They fired everything they 
had,” said a senior Pentagon official, in- 
cluding Soviet-built SAM-2, -3, -6 and -8 
missiles and ZSU-23-4 antiaircraft guns. 
Said Vice Admiral Frank Kelso, com- 
mander of the Sixth Fleet, who was in 
overall command of El Dorado Canyon: 
“I don’t think anybody has ever flown a 
mission in any more dense SAM environ- 
ment than they were in today.” 

What prevented the Libyan missiles 
from inflicting real damage was the fact 


French embassy building 
damaged in a residential 
neighborhood that Libyans 
claim was attacked by F-l11s 


rat at U.S. says damage might have 

<& a 3 been caused by one F-111 hit 

<i? ae % by antiaircraft fire unloading 

2 a , 
w bombs before crashing intc 
People's Palace~—_ , 
we 
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Gaddafi's home at the Bab al 
Azizia barracks is partially 


destroyed, killing Gaddafi's 
adopted daughter but leaving 
} his tent undamaged 
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The raid was a total surprise. The city was 
ablaze with light, and not a single air-raid 
alarm sounded. The Libyans hastily put up a 
hail of antiaircraft fire, but their Soviet-made 
SAMs, fired without radar guidance, were 
wildly inaccurate. “We forced the Libyans to 
turn off their radar,” says Navy Secretary 
John Lehman. “They knew if they turned 
them on to guide their missiles, they 
would get a HARM down the throat.” Nor 
was any defense mounted by the Libyan air 
force, whose pilots are notoriously poor night 
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French Embassy 2 


Libyan central security HQ 


Two miles to Al Fatah 
University Hospital, where 
Gaddafi's children were 
treated 





flyers. Five F-ll1s were assigned to hit 
Colonel Gaddafi’s compound, and four of them 
dropped 16 laser-guided 2,000-lb. bombs. 
The hope, said a senior Administration 
official, was to “turn the barracks into dust.” 
The bombs cratered the compound, blew out 
windows and caved in a wall, but did not 
flatten any buildings. Gaddafi was probably 
safe in his underground bunker when the 
planes broke off the attack and headed back 
out to sea. One F-111, apparently hit by 
antiaircraft fire, never made it. 





- “1 
that most of them were fired without ra- | 
dar guidance. “We forced the Libyans to 
turn off their radar,” says Lehman. “If | 
they turned them on to guide their mis- 
siles, they would get a HARM down the | 
throat.” Nor was any defense mounted by 
the Libyan air force, whose pilots are no- 
toriously poor night flyers. Military intel- 
ligence intercepted a radio transmission 
of air force headquarters in Tripoli plead- 
ing with a base commander in Benghazi 
shortly before the attack to get his craft in 
the air. The commander's reply: immedi- 
ate takeoff was impossible. 

But the performance of U.S. equip- 
ment was flawed. In an effort to prevent 
any bombing that might be deemed indis- 
criminate, U.S. airmen were under orders 
to abort their missions if on-board equip- 
ment showed the slightest glitch. Five of 
the 18 F-I11 craft developed such mal- 
functions, probably in their radar target- 
ing equipment, as did two of the carrier- 
based A-6 craft. Pentagon officials rightly 
maintain that the rules of engagement in 
wartime would not be as stringent as 





Lost raiders: F-111 Weapons System Officer 
Captain Paul F. Lorence and his pilot, Captain 
Fernando L. Ribas-Dominicci. Their aircraft 
reportedly turned into a “fireball.” 
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Reprisals: the corpses of three Western 
hostages seized in Lebanon, including 
American Peter Kilburn, dumped on a road 
outside Beirut two days after the raid. 
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AN OUT-OF-DATE ROAD ATLAS COULD 
BE WORSE THAN NO ROAD ATLAS AT ALL. 








Sooner or later, with an out-of-date road 
atlas you’re going to run into some out-of-date 
travel information. And end up making a 
mistake. Why take a chance? 


20,855 changes since last year. 

Every year there are thousands of changes 
in the U.S. Road System. Routes are added, 
extended, re-routed, renumbered and closed. 
Towns pop up. Towns disappear. Information 
changes for airports, hospitals and shopping 
areas. Last year there were over 20,000 
changes. And at Rand McNally we kept track 
of them all. To keep you up-to-date. 


America’s Most Trusted Road Atlas. 

With the new 1986 Rand McNally Road 
Atlas you get the most up-to-date, most reli- 
able, most useful travel information available 


anywhere. Experienced travelers know there’s 


no substitute. 
Detailed, easy-to-read maps. Valuable travel 
aids. And bonus discount coupons to save you 
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time, gas and money. 

Why take chances with an out-of-date road 
atlas? Travel with America’s best selling, most 
trusted road atlas. 


Save up to $2 on the new 1986 
Rand McNally 
Road Atlas. 

Until May 31, you 
can save up to $2! 

Look for rebate 
coupons and complete 
information in retail 
stores nationwide, 

And trust your trip 
to America’s 5 
Travel Authority. ‘2 


@® Rand M‘Nally 


America’s Travel Authority. 
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those for the Libyan mission, but the high 
rate of even minor malfunctions is hardly 
encouraging. 

The bomb run completed, U.S. craft 
lifted quickly out of the Libyan light show 
and headed north. For the airmen flying 
the F-1I 11s, that prospect included an ad- 
ditional eight hours’ flying time and two 
more midair refueling operations. One last 
snafu occurred when one of the F-111s 
overheated and was diverted toa U.S. na- 
val station near the Spanish town of Rota. 
When the rest of the crews returned to 
Britain after spending 15 hours strapped 
into the F-11 1s’ tight quarters, some men 
| had to be lifted out of their seats. 

By then Libyan radio was claiming 
many casualties, including the death of 
one of Gaddafi’s eight children and the 
injury of two others. Dr. Mohamed 
Muafa, who identified himself as the 
Gaddafi family’s physician, said he had 
found all three children in the wreckage 
of the colonel’s home an hour after the at- 
tack. Washington officials were frankly 
surprised there were not more casualties 
in Gaddafi’s compound. Of the five bomb- 
ers assigned to hit it, four dropped 16 
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urtling along near the speed of sound in dead of night, at 
times under intense antiaircraft fire, how could pilots of 


laser-guided 2,000-lb. Paveways. The 
bombs cratered the compound, blew out 
windows and caved in a wall or two, but 
they did not flatten any buildings. Gadda- 
fi’s tent was still standing, only slightly 
grazed by a fallen utility pole. 


he Libyans also showed foreigners 
the residential damage wrought 
by U.S. bombs. But they showed 
no inclination to allow inspections 
of military targets. The U.S. displayed ae- 
rial photographs of the damage at the 
Benina air base near Benghazi showing 
the wreckage of at least four MiG-23 
Flogger jets, two Mi-8 Hip lightweight 
helicopters and two F27 propeller-driven 
aircraft. The Pentagon estimates that at 
the Tripoli military airport the U.S. took 
out five Il-76 transports and caused major 
damage to several buildings. Defense offi- 
cials admit that damage to the Sidi Bilal 
facility was less than they had expected, 
and withheld the results of bombing at the 
Benghazi barracks. 
Libya's only military riposte to the 
raid was feeble. On Tuesday afternoon it 
launched two Soviet-made SS-1 ballistic 





missiles, each with about a ton of dyna- 
mite in its warhead, in the general direc- 
tion of the tiny Italian island of Lampedu- 
sa, Fired from a military base near the 
Tunisian coast, they were evidently aimed 
ata Coast Guard navigational aid facility 
located on Lampedusa. Both missiles ex- 
ploded three miles short of land. 

Tripoli also claimed that it had 
knocked as many as a dozen USS. aircraft 
out of the skies, and that surviving pilots 
were being hunted down by local citizens 
“like mad dogs.” Authorities made no at- 
tempt to prove either claim, but few Liby- 
ans expected Gaddafi to let matters rest 
where they stood. Nor did those on the | 
front line of the U.S. side seem to think | 
that last week’s raid put an end to the con- 
test of wills between Gaddafi and Wash- 
ington. On the day after the raid, TIME 
Correspondent Sam Allis noticed that 
someone had scrawled a message on the 
circular rear end of a Sidewinder missile 
stored on the deck of the carrier America. 
The grim inscription: THIS IS FOR 
MOMAR’S MOM. ~By William R. Doerner. 
Reported by David Halevy and Bruce van 
Voorst/Washington 








the F-111 fighter bombers plant so many of their bombs on 
or near targets as small and discrete as a single building or a 
row of planes? By high-tech wizardry that makes a real-life 
bombing run seem almost as simple as a video game. 

The prime weapon of last week’s raid was an advanced 
version of the F-111 fitted with a special electronics naviga- 
tion and targeting pod known as Pave Tack. Developed by 
Ford Aerospace & Communications and first delivered to 
the Air Force less than six years ago, the pod fits in the weap- 
ons bay of the F-111 and allows the pilot to find his target in 
total darkness while moving at very high speed. 

As they flew to within 30 miles of the Libyan coast, weap- 
ons-systems officers (called whizzos), who sit beside the pilot 
on each F-111, went into action. They lowered the Pave Tack 
pods, which began sweeping the horizon first with radar and 
then with infrared cameras, transmitting fairly detailed pic- 
tures of the ground below to a radar-infrared scope that is like 
a small television screen on the aircraft’s instrument panel. 
The whizzos knew what to look for: before taking off from 
England, they had thoroughly studied aerial-reconnaissance 
photographs of their targets. In addition, information to find 
and identify targets had been fed into the F-111s’ computers. 

At 90 sec. from target, with the plane at an attack altitude 
of less than 500 ft. and streaking along at 600 m.p.h., the 
whizzo sees an infrared image of his quarry on his screen and 
directs a pencil-thin laser beam toward it. This step, called tar- 
get designation, or painting, supplies the plane’s computer 
with the exact range to the target. 

One minute away, the whizzo tells his pilot that the com- 
puter is locked on to the target. The pilot presses a button on his 
throttle, turning command of the plane’s bomb-release mecha- 
nism over to the computer. As the plane roars toward its target, 
the bombs are released to drop in a controlled fall. Then, in 
what is called a toss, an evasive maneuver to avoid damage by 
the explosion of his own bombs, the pilot suddenly takes the 
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plane up to about 1,200 ft. Though the plane is wrenching up- 
ward, the Pave Tack system, mounted on a device that can 
swivel 360°, keeps its laser eye on the target all the while. 

In last week’s mission, the F-111s used 2,000-lb. bombs of 
the Paveway II class. The bomb’s nose contains a laser-sens- 
ing device, a computer and small movable fins for stabilization 
and control. The sensor homes in on the reflection of the laser 
off the target; the computer moves the fins to make minute 
midcourse corrections. Each F-111 emits a laser at a different 
frequency, which only its bombs are programmed to detect. 

Known as precision-guided gravity bombs, these ungainly 
guppy-shape munitions were around in a less sophisticated 
form in the Viet Nam War. The Paveway IIs are actually a 
technological notch below the Harpoon and HARM missiles 
used last month in the Gulf of Sidra. Those devices are called 
smart bombs because they have their own propulsion and 
guidance systems to direct themselves to a target, enabling a 
pilot to “fire and forget.” Nonetheless, F-111 flyers are still 
confident about what they can do with the plain old Paveway 
II. Even though the F-111s did not put a bomb squarely on 
Gaddafi’s tent last week, they did not miss by much. 
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ae 
s a free press Frankenstein’s 
monster in disguise—a well- 
meaning but socially disruptive 
force? 

Should its freedoms be limited? If so, 
where should the limits be? 

As one of America’s largest 
newspaper-based media companies, we 
felt we had to know what you and your 
fellow citizens thought about these 
questions, so we hired an expert to 
find out. 

Between April and December, 1985, 
Gallup pollsters conducted over 4000 
interviews on our behalf, asked nearly 
two dozen press freedom-related ques- 
tions, and found: 
© In general, the public values a free 

press, thinks its freedoms should take 

precedence over government prerog- 
atives...but not over individual and 
community rights. 

© Specifically, 54% think it should be 
difficult for government to stop news 
stories from being published; 26% 
disagree. 
© 78% think reporters should be 
allowed to keep their sources confi- 
dential; 15% disagree. 

© 42% think government should 
require the press to cover all sides of 
controversial issues; 48% disagree. 
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© 51% think government should out- 

law election predictions; 42% 

disagree. 
© 67% think the press should pay dam- 

ages if a story turns out to be false; 

19% disagree. 

What do you think? 

The primary purpose of this ad is to 
engage you in a dialogue about press 
issues—a dialogue that will strengthen 
the relationship between the press and 
the people it serves. 

To that end, we'd like to know how 
free you think the press should be. 
Write our chairman, Robert Erburu, 
Times Mirror, Times Mirror Square, 
Suite 100, Los Angeles, CA 90053. 

He’s also the person to write for a 
summary of our ‘People & The Press” 
investigation or our new annual report. 
Or you can call our public affairs people 
at (213) 972-3946. 











How free shou}dthe 


press be? 





We own the media properties below. 
In terms of sales, we rank 139th among 
Fortune magazine's “500.” In terms of 
net income, we're 79th. 


Times Mirror Newspapers: 

Los Angeles Times; Newsday; Dallas 
Times Herald; The Denver Post; The 
Hartford Courant; The Morning Call 
(Allentown, PA); The Stamford Advocate 
and Greenwich Time (Connecticut). 

Times Mirror Magazines: 

Popular Science; Outdoor Life; Golf 
Magazine; Ski Magazine; The Sporting 
News. 

Times Mirror TV Stations: 

KDFW, Dallas; KTBC, Austin; KTVI, 
St. Louis; WVTM, Birmingham (AL). 

Times Mirror Cable: 

Fifty cable TV systems serve 300 
communities in 15 northeastern, west- 
ern and southwestern states. 


Times Mirror Publishing: 

Matthew Bender & Co., law books; 
C.V. Mosby, medical and college pub- 
lishers; Year Book Medical Publishers, 
medical publications; Harry N. Abrams, 
art books; Mirror Systems, computer 
software; Learning International, train- 
ing programs; Jeppesen Sanderson, 
flight information and training. 





















































Times Mirror 


We're interested in what you think. 
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So Close, Yet So Far 





rabolas of orange tracer 

bullets against the black- 

ness of the sky. They 

heard the scream of jet 

fighters and the thunder 
of antiaircraft fire. They felt their hotel 
shiver in response to the bombs’ pound- 
ing. But many of the U:S. reporters clus- 
tered in Al Kabir Hotel in downtown 
Tripoli were not quite sure what was actu- 
ally going on. Like the people in Plato’s 
parable of the cave who can discern reali- 
ty only from the shadows that a 
fire throws on the wall, the cor- 
respondents could only make 
informed guesses as to what 
was happening. 

TIME Correspondents Dean 
Fischer and Roland Flamini, 
awakened by the first percus- 
sive blasts around 2 a.m., 
leaned far out their hotel win- 
dows to watch the spectacle. “I 
had awakened into a night- 
mare,” says Fischer, who wit- 
nessed the aerial fireworks to 
the north, over Tripoli harbor. 
“When I saw the first flash of 
an exploding bomb, I knew it 
was for real,” says Flamini, 
whose room faced south, to- 
ward Gaddafi’s headquarters. 
Within minutes, TV correspon- 
dents in Tripoli were report- 
ing live via telephone to the 
three anchormen of the nightly 
newscasts. A nation eaves- 
dropped on telephone conver- 
sations between New York City 
and Tripoli. “Tom, Tripoli is 








They saw the graceful pa- | 





American journalists get the guided Libyan tour 


found themselves in an unaccustomed po- 
sition: instead of trailing behind a US. 
strike force, they were at the center of its 
target; instead of using the technical wiz- 
ardry of minicams and satellite feeds to 
report a battle that seemed to have been 
orchestrated for the 7 o'clock news, they 
were forced to use an older tool, the tele- 
phone, reviving images of Edward R. 
Murrow during World War IT’s London 
blitz. They were right in the middle of a 
city that was being attacked by their own 
military and yet could not immediately 
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Outrage: an aroused crowd of Libyans denounces the U.S. 








hotel were out. Newspaper correspon-, 
dents, like. Edward Schumacher of the 
New York Times and G. Jefferson Price 
Ill of the Baltimore Sun, dictated a few 
paragraphs over ABC’s open line during a 
lull in the barrage. Their reports, taped by 
ABC, were then passed on to their papers. 
The Libyans, who make a point of ob- | 
serving the niceties of the relationship be- 
tween host and guest, were understand- 
ably cool to the U.S. correspondents. 
“Their mood was sullen and angry,” notes 
TIME’s Fischer, “but their hostility did not 
seem directed at us.” After Gaddafi’s brief 
TV appearance Wednesday night, dem- 
onstrators began chanting “Down, Down, 
U.S.A.!” in front of the hotel, while others, 
in a more festive mood, organized a horn- 
tooting, flag-waving victory procession 
along the city’s corniche. Liby- 
an radio reports that U.S. pilots 
had been lynched by furious 
| mobs did not engender affec- 
» tion for Americans nor did it | 
make the reporters less jittery. 
Afler the attack, the Liby- 
ans turned Al Kabir into a kind 
of house of detention for foreign 
journalists, who were allowed 
out only for chaperoned tours. 
Accompanied by “minders” 
from the Libyan Ministry of In- 
formation, reporters visited a 
residential area, a hospital and 
a morgue. On Tuesday evening 
a group of handpicked corre- 
spondents, mostly women, were 
driven to the children’s hospital 
at Al Fatah University and 
shown two young boys, who 
were identified as sons of Colo- 
nel Gaddafi’s. Both were lying 
under oxygen tents, strapped to 
their hospital beds. On one out- 
ing, a Libyan militiaman held a 
plastic bag and plucked from it 
a child’s charred foot that had 








under attack,” said Correspon- 
dent Steve Delaney, with admi- 
rable directness, to Anchorman Tom Bro- 
kaw of NBC, the first network to break the 
news, at 7:02. “What have you seen and 
heard?” asked ABC’s Peter Jennings of 
Correspondent Elizabeth Colton. Colton 
was unsure who was doing what to whom; 
all she knew was what she heard, felt and 
saw. “Put your microphone out that win- 
dow and let us hear it,” urged CBS’s Dan 
Rather of Producer Jeffrey Fager, who 





artillery fire was heard in millions of 
American living rooms. Without pictures, 
television was reduced to radio. 

Minutes later, at 7:20, Larry Speakes 
strode into the White House briefing 
room, and all three networks cut to his 
press conference. As Speakes informed 
the nation of the U.S. attack, Fischer 
joined other correspondents at Al Kabir 
in a huddle around ABC’s open phone line 
to New York to hear for themselves what 
was actually going on. 

In Libya last week, U.S. journalists 


promptly did so, and the pop-pop-pop of 





In the rubble of the war zone, stage-managing reality. 


confirm what was happening. Initially, 
they were handcuffed by the fact that they 
could neither see nor film what was occur- 
ring; later they were captives of the Liby- 
ans, who became tour guides to the apoca- 
lypse, stage-managing events and reality 
according to what they wanted US. jour- 
nalists and American audiences to see 
and hear. 

There had been some early warnings. 
The Washington Post's Christopher 
Dickey had been awakened by a 1:30 a.m. 
phone call from his U.S. office and told 
that an attack was to occur that night. 
Since the Post's editors did not know ex- 
actly when or where it would happen, 
they decided not to keep a telephone line 
open. Earlier that day, NBC had sent Pro- 
ducer Mike Silver up in a chartered plane 
to observe the Sixth Fleet. NBC decided 
that an attack was imminent and kept a 
phone line open beginning at I p.m. CBS 
and ABC did likewise. 

Telexes were down, The lights in the 





been severed at the ankle. 
Holding it up in the air, he said, 
“That's what superpowers do.” 

Libyan television went all out to film 
the civilian damage inflicted by U.S. 
bombs; hour after hour they replayed lin- 
gering shots of lifeless children and 
wounded women. But Libyan plans to 
frame the view of American journalists 
were foiled by the confusion of the city. 
On Wednesday afternoon, a group of jour- 
nalists were herded into a bus and told 
they were being taken to Gaddafi’s house 
in the Bab al Azizia compound. Expecta- 
tions were high that they might see the 
colonel. But as the bus approached the 
walled barracks, a dozen or so armed 
guards burst through an open gate, while 
the sound of gunfire ricocheted from in- 
side the compound. The bus immediately 
sped off and headed back to the hotel. 
Was it a coup? For the press corps in 
Tripoli, a front-row seat for the action 
had turned out to be a frustrating peep 
show. —By Richard Stengel. Reported by 
Dean Fischer and Roland Flamini/Tripoli 
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‘Double Standard 
for Refugees? 


A split over sanctuary 


he Administration seemed squarely at 

odds with itself last week over the 
prickly issue of refugees from Central 
America. In Florida, Perry Rivkind, the 
district director of the U.S. Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, said that he 
would not deport citizens from Nicaragua 
who seek political asylum in the U.S. In 
Arizona, the Justice Department wound 
up its prosecution of eleven church work- 
ers accused of smuggling aliens from El 
Salvador and Guatemala into the U.S.— 
even though these illegal immigrants also 
claimed that they feared persecution in 
their home countries. 

The two cases reinforced the widely 
held impression that a double standard 
exists in the treatment of aliens seeking 
sanctuary in the U.S. In fact, the Admin- 
istration has made it plain that it takes a 
more sympathetic view of the persecution 
claims of anyone fleeing a Communist 
country. The Justice Department is con- 
sidering a new interpretation of the 1980 
Refugee Act that would establish a “pre- 
sumption” that aliens fleeing a Commu- 
nist regime have a well-founded fear of 
persecution that would meet the require- 
ment for political asylum. The INS’s Riv- 
kind, who stopped deportation proceed- 
ings against eight Nicaraguans in Miami 
last week, apparently jumped the gun on 
the policy shift, since Attorney General 
Edwin Meese has yet to sign off on the 
new interpretation. 

The Administration’s changing sanc- 
tuary policy may well run afoul of Con- 
gress. “I think it is unfair as hell to permit 
blanket asylum for Nicaraguans and not 
for Salvadorans,” protested Arizona's 
Democratic Senator Dennis DeConcini. 
He has a bill pending in the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee that would give Salva- 
doran refugees the same status as that be- 
ing considered for Nicaraguans. 

In Tucson, the tumultuous six-month 
“sanctuary” trial went to the jury last 
week. Lawyers defending the church 
workers pleaded with Federal Judge Earl 
Carroll to let them point out the inconsis- 
| tency of the Government's asylum policy 
to the jurors. The judge ruled that this was 
irrelevant. Earlier, he had banned any 
testimony about persecution in the refu- 
gees’ home country or about the religious 
and humanitarian motives of the defen- 
dants in providing sanctuary. Assistant 
U.S. Attorney Donald Reno doggedly 
confined the prosecution's case to charges 
that the religious groups conspired to 
smuggle aliens into the U.S. and thus vio- 
lated immigration laws. “These people 
are protesting against U.S. law,” he said 
in his closing argument. “They have every 
right to do that, but they have no right to 
smuggle aliens into this country.” 














Rivkind in Miami: jumping the gun on policy 
The sanctuary movement gains momentum. 





The defense claimed that the Govern- 
ment had violated the First Amendment 
rights of the defendants by sending in- 
formers into their religious meetings and 
secretly tape-recording their conversa- 
tions. The defense also managed to estab- 
lish that the defendants—a nun, two 
priests, a minister and seven lay work- 
ers—were hardly criminal types. Whatev- 
er the verdict, the trial apparently has 
strengthened rather than discouraged the 
sanctuary movement. Partly because of 
the publicity surrounding the case, 16 U.S. 
cities and the state of New Mexico have 
proclaimed their territories sanctuaries 
for anyone fleeing political repression or 
armed conflict in any Central American 
nation. —By Ed Magnuson. Reported 
by Michael Riley/Tucson and Alessandra 
Stanley/Washington 





=| aid to the spending bill meant at least a 








against the Sandinista regime. 











Left in Limbo 


Congress dithers on contra aid 





or two hours the House debated a 

Democratic proposal that would have 
banned any new U.S. funds to the contras 
fighting Nicaragua’s Sandinista govern- 
ment. Even supporters of such a total ban 
viewed it as doomed. As soon as it was de- 
feated, they figured, they would offer an- 
other measure that would give President 
Reagan a fraction of the $100 million he 
wants in contra aid. But as the scoreboard 
ticked off the tally, Democrats watched in 
amazement. The measure was winning, 
mainly because few Republicans were 
voting. Suddenly, with time running out, 
the Republicans pushed their vote buttons 
in a rush and—what was this?—all but 
one hit the aye choice. The ban passed, 
361 to 66. Republicans stood in the cham- 
ber, applauding and laughing. 

Across the aisle, the realization slowly 
dawned on the Democrats that the G.O.P. 
had outfoxed them. After the House re- 
buffed contra aid a month ago, Speaker 
Tip O'Neill had agreed to bring the matter 
back to the House floor—but only if it was 
attached toa supplemental appropriations 
bill packed with goodies for legislators. He 
knew that the President was opposed to 
the pork-barrel! bill. He also knew that it 
would take weeks or months before the 
House version could be reconciled with a 
Senate bill and put into a form that Rea- 
gan might sign. Thus, attaching the contra 


long delay in money for the rebels, and 
even then, it would pose a 
difficult decision for Reagan 
on whether to veto the com- 
bined legislation. 

After last week’s vote, 
Republican Leader Bob Mi- 
chel charged that the Demo- 
crats were playing a “varia- 
tion of the old con game, 
‘Heads I win; tails you 
lose.’ *’ Declared Michel: 
“We refuse to play.” Recog- 
nizing that he had been outwitted, O'Neill 
withdrew the measure. But where did that 
leave the contras? In confused limbo. The 
Senate has approved the President's aid 
request; the House has not. Michel an- 
nounced that he intends to seek a “clean” 
vote on the funding by rounding up the re- 
quired signatures of a majority of the 
House (218 members) to bring a bill di- 
rectly to the floor. If he succeeds, the ear- 
liest vote could come on May 12. If he 
fails, the contra funding would be at least 
indefinitely delayed. 

While unfortunate, the congressional 
indecision may also be understandable. A 
New York Times/CBS News poll last 
week showed that, despite all the heat in 
Washington on the issue, only 38% of 
Americans are even aware that the U.S. 
has backed the contras in their fight 
Le 
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Introducing 
anew 
dimension 


in performance 
automobiles. 


i) 
a new division 
of American 
UTED 





ACURA 


were designed.engineered and built from the 


ground up around the serious Oriver, tc 
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combine exhilarating performance with 


The Acura Integra sports sedans. A quick 
course in sophistication. 


Many performance cars 
display an almost disciplin- 
ary attitude toward driving 
As if you had to pay for fun 
by enduring vibration, noise 
and discomfort. 

Instead, the new Integra 


three and five door sports 
sedans propose a different 
discipline. Sophistication. 
These are automobiles 
designed around the driver, 


to transform driving perform- 


ance into sheer pleasure 


Performance sedans that 
blend considerable power 
with considerate comfort 

All wrapped in an aerody- 
namic shape that quiets the 
wind, and doesn't have to 
keep moving to look good 


Although moving is defi- 
nitely what it's all about. 

Integra introduces a fuel 
injected 16-valve dual over- 
head cam engine, a direct 
descendant of Honda For- 
mula 1 racing technology. 
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Platt lies dead after the shootout; Matix poses with his daughter Melissa, inset 


A Twisted 
Trail of Blood 


It led toa Miami shootout 


| pesprisy assumed they had stumbled 
on the filming of an episode of Miami 
Vice: a gang of men, dodging around cars 
and trees as they fired guns at one another 
on a sunny, suburban Miami street. But 
the scene was all too real, a bloody shoot- 
out between seven FBI agents and the two 
robbery suspects they had cornered. In 
the end, two lawmen lay dead—the 28th 
and 29th agents killed in the line of duty 
in the FBI's 78-year history. The suspects, 
William Matix, 34, and Michael Platt, 32, 
were also slain. As investigators last week 
traced the paths that Matix and Platt fol- 
lowed to their deaths, a strange story un- 
folded, a shadowy tale of two men who 
left a trail of cold blood. 

Both men were born and bred in the 
heartland: Matix hailed from Lewisberg, 
Ohio; Platt from Bloomington, Ind. They 
met during military service in Korea about 
ten years ago. Matix later married Patty 
Buchanich, and the couple became born- 
again Christians. In December 1983, just 
two months after Patty gave birth to a 
daughter, she and another woman were 
found stabbed to death at the cancer re- 
search lab in Columbus where they 
worked. The murders were never solved. 
Matix later told a religious publication 
that he was “beating the walls in despera- 
tion” after his wife’s death 

At the urging of Army Buddy Platt, 
Matix moved down to Miami, where the 
two transplanted Midwesterners founded 
their own tree-trimming and lawn-care 
company, the Yankee Clipper. Then, 
about a year after Patty Matix’s death, 
Platt’s wife Regina was killed by a shot- 
gun blast. Her death was ruled a suicide. 

Last October a rash of bank holdups 
and armored-car robberies began in south 
Dade County. In one incident, a guard 
manning a Brink’s truck was shot in the 
back by a gunman. As he lay bleeding on 
the ground, a second man walked up and 
shot him twice with an automatic rifle. In- 














credibly, he survived. The crooks often 
used stolen cars for their getaway vehi- 
cles. In two instances the automobiles had 
belonged to young men who were gunned 
down while target shooting in an aban- 
doned quarry. The FBI soon joined the 
Florida police in a search for the robbers. 

On a balmy spring morning two 
weeks ago, FBI Agents Benjamin Grogan, 
53, and Gerald Dove, 30, spotted one of 
the stolen cars on a quiet Miami street. 
They called for reinforcements. As three 
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FBI cars closed in on the black Monte Car- | 


lo, two men jumped out of the car and | 


started firing. After the gun battle, FBI Di- 
rector William Webster said of the sus- 
pects: “They were two particularly violent 
individuals who did not shoot out of ex- 
citement or fear.” 

Matix and Platt appeared to have no 
ties to the drug trade, organized crime or 
extremist paramilitary groups. What, then, 
motivated them? What did they do with all 
their stolen money? Were they somehow 
involved in the deaths of their wives? As 
Agents Grogan and Dove were laid to rest 





last week, the FBI struggled to tie together | 


the loose ends in the twisted trail of the 
lawmen’s killers. — By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. 
Reported by Marcia Gauger/Miami 


A Lady Killer 
Stalks Atlanta 


Four murders stir fears 





A tlanta is a wary town, haunted by an 
evil memory, touchy about anything 
reminiscent of that grim time. Just when 
lingering anxiety over the slaying of 28 
black youths from 1979 to 1981 had begun 





to recede, a new series of murders with a | 


different type of victim has recalled a pe- 
riod the city wants only to forget 

Since March 1, four poor and elderly 
black women, each living alone, have 
been raped and murdered. In the housing 
projects and neighborhoods where the 
murders have occurred, there is a mingled 
sense of danger and déja vu. “A lot of peo- 
ple are saying, ‘Here we go again,’ ™ says 


State Senator Arthur Langford, pastor of 
a church in the area. Fear among elderly 
black women is acute: some are nailing 
their doors shut each night; others are 
sleeping during the day in order to stay 
vigilant after dark; still others are using 
their Social Security checks to buy pistols. 

The first victim, Annie Copeland, 84, 
was found slaughtered in her run-down 
apartment on March 1, Her apartment 
had been ransacked; she had been suffo- 
cated with a pillow and raped. Then, on 
March 6, Aretha Clements, 60, was dis- 
covered by her son: she had been stran- 
gled, raped and robbed. On March 11, 
Dena Mae Mike, 62, blind and living only 
a mile away from the others, became the 
third victim. By the time the body of 
Grace Hill, 68, was discovered on April 9, 
the police had already formed a task force 
to investigate the similarities in the mur- 
ders. “We have to be sensitive after what 
we went through,” says Major B.L. Nei- 
kirk, the head of the task force, who was 
deeply involved in the 1979-81 investiga- 
tions as well. “We learned to take advan- 
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A mingled sense of danger and déja vu. 





tage of the computer to compare informa- 
tion and past crimes.” 

As if the new series of murders were 
not enough to remind the city of the dis- 
quieting past, Wayne Williams, convicted 
killer of two of the Atlanta youths, was 
again in the headlines. Last week USA 
Today reported that the Georgia bureau 
of investigation destroyed evidence that it 
had received from an informant about 
possible links between the Ku Klux Klan 
and the child killings. Williams’ prosecu- 
tors say investigators concluded that the 
Klan was not connected with the mur- 
ders. But Williams’ lawyers are arguing 
that the state’s “cover-up” entitles their 
client to a new trial 

The “senior-citizen murders” have cer- 
tain characteristics that may make them 
easier to solve than the Atlanta child 





| slayings. Unlike the earlier case, the mur- 


ders have all taken place duringa brief peri- 
od of time in a circumscribed geographic 
area; the modus operandi has not varied. 
Says Langford: “This will not stretch out 
like the missing and murdered children.” 
Elderly women pray that he is right. = 
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Missing: The 
1987 Budget 


| On Capitol Hill, the latest la- 
pel button bears the query 
WHERE'S THE BUDGET? The 
short answer is: Nowhere. Last 
week Congress missed the 
April 15 deadline for passing a 
budget resolution for fiscal 
1987. While President Reagan 
refused to compromise on the 
unpopular budget he proposed 
last February, Congress con- 
tinued squabbling over the mix 
of domestic and military 
spending and whether to raise 
taxes, ignoring the timetable, 
set by the Gramm-Rudman 
Act, which it considered so ur- 
gent last year. Shrugged House 
Speaker Tip O'Neill: “We miss 
| all kinds of deadlines around 
here.” 


BABIES 


Motherhood 
Minus Mom 


That a healthy test-tube baby 
was born in an Ann Arbor, 
Mich., hospital last week is 
nothing so extraordinary; 
some 2,000 children conceived 
outside the womb have been 
born since 1978. But this par- 
ticular little girl was born 
to a woman who is not her 
mother. Last summer a wom- 
an who could not carry a child 
had an egg fertilized by her 
husband's sperm in a laborato- 


Weymouth wanders away from the Soviet chopper 
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Boff with photo of the baby she bor: 


ry. The embryo was then 
transferred to the womb of an- 
other woman. 

The surrogate mother, 
Shannon Boff, 23, of Redford 
Township, Mich., is an old pro 
at the stand-in trade: she had a 
baby last year through the 
standard artificial-insemina- 
tion procedure in which the 
fertilized egg was hers. “I think 
I'm going into retirement,” 
says Boff, a married student 
with a 3-year-old boy of her 
own. “Any more babies com- 
ing from me are going to be 
keepers.” 


ALASKA 


Wandering 
Into Trouble 


They call him the Wanderer. 
For the past three years, San 
Francisco Native John Wey- 
mouth, 33, has drifted about 
the American West and Alas- 
ka, keeping to himself, getting 
by on odd jobs, never staying in 
one place for very long. Last 
week the misanthrope, who 
wants only to be left alone, 
briefly became a focus of inter- 
national attention. Early this 
month the Wanderer took a 
244-mile stroll across the fro- 
zen Bering Strait, from Ameri- 
ca’s Little Diomede Island to 
Big Diomede in the USS.R. 
The suspicious Soviets moved 
him to a tiny room on the 
mainland and interrogated 
him there for nearly two 
weeks. Weymouth finally 
convinced them that he was 





not seeking to defect—just 
wandering. 

After negotiations between 
the State Department and the 
Kremlin, the U.S.S.R. last 
week returned Weymouth to 
Little Diomede in a military 
helicopter. Nearly all of the is- 
land’s 154 inhabitants—most- 
ly Eskimos—turned out to see 
Weymouth’s return. Asked if 
he was glad to be back in the 
US., the Wanderer replied, 
“No. Sorry.” And what did he 
plan to do now? “Keep on 
walking.” Weymouth’s mother 
had paid for an airline ticket 
for her son to return to San 
Francisco, but at Anchorage 
airport, he traded it in for a 
ticket to Seattle. 


OREGON 


Thunderbird All 
Around, Garcon 


For the hard-drinking hobo, 
fortified wines like Thunderbird 
and Night Train are the bever- 
ages of choice. On Jan. 1, the 
city of Portland, Oregon, with 
firm backing from Mayor Bud 
Clark, banned the sale of the 
firewater in the Skid Road area 
downtown. Trouble is, the street 
people began migrating to toni- 
er uptown neighborhoods to buy 
their favorite drinks, unnerv- 
ing well-heeled shoppers and 
merchants. 

With the support of fellow 
businessmen, Furrier Edward 
Hamilton threatened to bus va- 
grants to the Goose Hollow Inn, 


| acampy tavern owned by none 











Hobos booze it up in downtown Portland 


| other than Hizzoner the mayor. 


Though Clark denies that the 
threat of unwanted customers 
had anything to do with his 
change of heart, last week he 
urged the city commissioners to 
lift the ban. 


A Titanic 
Fizzle 


With the space shuttle program 
on indefinite hold since the 


| Challenger disaster last Jan. 28, 
| the Pentagon has been counting 


on its powerful unmanned Titan 
rockets to fill the void by carry- 
ing vital spy satellites into space. 
One Titan tried to lift an ad- 
vanced photographic satellite 
into orbit last August, but the 
flight was aborted shortly after 
launch from California’s Van- 
denberg Air Force Base. On a 
second try last week, another 
Titan exploded right after 
lift-off. 

The explosion released a 
cloud of toxic vapor that left 
nearly 60 base employees suffer- 
ing from eye and skin irritations. 
The more lasting damage may 
be to the U.S. space program. 
The loss of a second Titan left 
the USS. with no reliable way to 
launch heavy payloads into or- 
bit. The Pentagon is already re- 
duced to operating with only 
one reconnaissance satellite, 


| rather than the two that military 


planners deem necessary. If that 
single eye in the sky should mal- 
function, U.S. intelligence in 
space would be blinded. 
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Mikhail Gorbachev, 55, the youngest Warsaw Pact leader, was greeted by East German Chief Erich Honecker, 73, in East Berlin 


EASTERN EUROPE 





Communism’s Old Men 


Gorbachev tries to introduce change to the aging party bosses 





miling and affable, Mikhail Gor- 

bachev arrived in East Germany 

last week. Emerging from his 

Aeroflot IL-62 jet, the Soviet lead- 
er, followed by his wife Raisa, flashed his 
friendliest grin as he greeted East Ger- 
man Party Chief Erich Honecker with a 
hug and kisses on both cheeks. Gorbachev 
had come to East Berlin for the East Ger- 
man Communist Party Congress. 

The message that Gorbachev brought 
with him, though, was not really one of 
smiles and kisses. His visit was aimed at 
quietly strengthening Moscow’s hold on 
its Warsaw Pact allies. From Poland to 
Hungary, Eastern Europe is being sum- 
moned to join a Soviet-led drive to pre- 
vent the bloc’s economies from falling 
even more hopelessly behind those of the 
West. In a 40-minute speech to the 2,600 
delegates in East Berlin’s modernistic 
Palace of the Republic, Gorbachev called 
on his allies to meet the challenge of swift 
economic and technological change by 
moving toward close and intense coopera- 
tion “on a whole new order of magni- 
| tude.”’ Said he: “Socialism’s appeal and its 
strength in the international arena will 
depend, to a decisive degree, on this.” 

During the long twilight of Leonid 
Brezhnev’s era and the infirm leadership 
in the Kremlin that followed, Eastern Eu- 
rope was granted an unprecedented de- 
gree of latitude. Each country reacted dif- 








ferently to the chance to take some 
independent action. Hungary, for exam- 
ple, introduced many Western-style in- 
centives for workers and managers. 
Czechoslovakia stagnated, though, and 
Poland lurched toward freedom until 
Moscow ordered a crackdown 
Gorbachev is now moving gradually, 
| but determinedly, to bring his allies into 
line and push them toward better eco- 
nomic management. He chose East Ger- 
many’s eleventh party congress as a plat- 
form in tribute to the front-line country 
whose economy, by Soviet standards, is a 
model of efficiency. 
But despite all the public camaraderie, 
an undercurrent of tension reportedly has 


Poland: Wojciech Jaruzelski, 62 
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run between Gorbachev and Honecker. 
Noted one leading West German expert 
on East bloc affairs: “There is no love lost 
these days between the East Germans and 
the Soviets.” Once considered among the 
most dutiful of Moscow loyalists, Hon- 
ecker, 73, according to another West Ger- 
man observer, “now wants to be accepted 
as the leader of an important national 
state, not a provisional one, or a colony of 
the Russians. One wonders how long Hon- 
ecker can get away with this policy. Gor- 
bachev cannot be comfortable with all the 
old leaders of this generation.” 

Most of the top command in Eastern 
Europe dates from the era of Brezhnev or 
before. With the exception of Poland’s 


Bulgaria: Todor Zhivkov, 74 

















Wojciech Jaruzelski, 62, all are over 65 
and four out of six have passed 73. More- 
over, they have all shown a greater capac- 
ity for political survival than for the kind 
of shake-up of the bureaucracy that Gor- 
bachev is trying to bring to the U.S.S.R 


hile Gorbachev has_ been 
steadily easing his country’s 
aging leaders out of power, he 
apparently has no desire to see 
the East European party bosses forced into 
retirement anytime soon. Despite his com- 
mitment to revitalize the Soviet bloc’s 
economy, he values stability even more 
Explains a veteran U.S. Government ana- 
lyst: “Gorbachev is preoccupied with the 
Soviet economy and with superpower rela- 
tions. He knows that with major changes 
in either the economic policies or the lead- 
ership of his allies, all hell could break 
loose. He has shown he will not risk that.” 
For now, Gorbachev is demanding 
better economic performance from his al- 
lies not through any drastic reform but 
simply through attacking the familiar 
abuses of the Communist systems: waste, 
corruption, sclerotic bureaucracy and 
poor workmanship. Instead of policy and 
leadership changes, Eastern Europe's re- 
gimes are under marching orders to take 
the slack out of the existing economic sys 
tems. Central planning remains, but bet- 
ter and younger economic management is 
expected to bring improved results 
The Soviets have also been cracking 
down on the economic performance of 
their allies. Shoddy goods and late deliv- 
ery of imports from the bloc are no longer 
acceptable. Shoes and other consumer 
goods from Hungary and Czechoslovakia 
have reportedly been turned back at the 
Soviet border in recent months. Gorba- 
chev’s energy policy toward his allies has 
been equally tough. Their main source of 
imported power is Soviet oil, but supplies 
have been cut back by as much as 30% in 
the past six years. At the same time, East 
European countries are forced to buy So- 
viet crude at two times or more the price 
on world markets. All the while, Soviet 
leaders have been dragging the rest of the 
bloc into huge cooperative industrial pro- 
jects that drain them of the technology 
and manpower needed for hard-currency 
exports to the West. The most ambitious 
joint program, launched by the Soviets in 
December, aims at pulling the East bloc 
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into the computer age over the next 15 
years through 93 research projects in elec- 
tronics, biotechnology and automation 
All these policies, which often in reality 
amount to nothing less than recruiting 
East European help for the faltering Sovi- 
elt economy, have increased the depen- 
dence of other Warsaw Pact countries on 
the U.S.S.R 

Since the Soviet party congress in Feb- 
ruary, three East European countries have 
had their own meetings. At the first con- 
gress in Czechoslovakia last month, 
Gustav Husak, 73, signaled that no winds 
of change would be blowing through his 
regime anytime soon. Echoing Gorba- 
chev, Husak inveighed against misman- 
agement, but his dominant theme was self- 
congratulation. Husdk has maintained 
absolute control by offering a Communist 
version of a consumer society while stifling 
Opposition with one of the most efficient 
police states in the Soviet bloc. Czechoslo- 
vakia’s relative prosperity, however, has 
been bought at a punishing price: by starv- 
ing industry of needed investment for 
modernization. Notes a report by Plan- 
Econ, a Washington-based business con- 
sulting firm specializing in Eastern Eu- 
rope: “The leadership is driving the 
economy systematically in the direction of 
long-term stagnation.” 

Bulgarian Leader Todor Zhivkov was 
the next to get the party faithful together 
Zhivkov, 74, has been in power for 32 
years and is the doyen of East European 
party bosses. He had incurred Gorba- 
chev's displeasure earlier because of Bul- 
garia’s faltering economy, but in his key- 
note speech he paid glowing tribute to the 
Soviet leader. Zhivkov stridently called for 
“profound change” in the economic sys- 
tem, such as linking wages to performance 
and conducting a “scientific and techno- 
logical revolution.” But the veteran Bul- 
garian leader offered little of substance 
that would suggest he had plans for bu- 
reaucratic reforms along the lines of those 
already accomplished by Gorbachev, let 
alone profound shifts of economic policy 

In East Berlin last week, Honecker’s 
speech to his party congress could have 
been written by Gorbachev, who listened 
attentively. The concerns were the same 
greater emphasis on high technology, 
more worker initiative and increased 
concern for consumers. Hundreds of 
signs plastered around East Berlin ex- 
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tolled the virtues of quality and efficiency 

Even though Gorbachev is not pushing 
the older leaders out of power, age and ill- 
ness suggest that change in any of the coun- 
tries, with the exception of Poland, could 
come soon and suddenly. In the meantime. 
the Soviet chief is pressuring local parties 
to rejuvenate the middle ranks and trying 
to spot future leaders. Most of the aging 
party chiefs will almost certainly be re- 
placed by technocrats in the Gorbachev 
mold. In Bulgaria, for example, Mining 
Engineer Chudomir Alexandrov, 49, has 
just been promoted to the powerful post of 
central committee secretary, and looms as 
a potential successor to Zhivkov. In 
Czechoslovakia a quiet changing of the 
guard is under way. Says a highly placed 
official in his 40s: “The older ones are go- 
ing, and we're taking over.” In Hungary 
the fading power and health of Janos 
Kadar, 73, are sparking a succession de 
bate at the top level of leadership. Some of- 
ficials would like to use this opportunity to 
return to highly disciplined central eco- 
nomic planning on the East German mod- 
el, but others are pushing for an even great- 
er move toward Western-style reforms 

Rumania’s Nicolae Ceausescu, 
appears to be in failing health, and Gor- 
bachev may already have a protégé wait- 
ing. He could be Ion Iliescu, 56, who re- 
portedly studied with the Soviet leader in 
Moscow. In East Germany the likely suc- 
cessor to Honecker is Egon Krenz, 48, a 
former Communist youth leader 


68 


oland is the only East bloc country 
where a succession seems unlikely 
to take place in the near future 
General Wojciech Jaruzelski had to 
prove himself to Gorbachev, who at first 
was skeptical about the military man’s abili- 
ty to run that troubled country. But Jaru- 
zelski demonstrated that he could control 
the opposition Solidarity trade union, and 
Gorbachev openly praised his leadership at 
the Soviet party congress in February 
Simply installing a new cast of younger 
leaders, however, will not necessarily mean 
real change in Eastern Europe. Communist 
bureaucracies like those currently in power 
are reflexively opposed to change of any 
kind. Thus innovation is likely to continue 
receiving a very cold reception in Eastern 
Europe By Frederick Painton. Reported by 
Kenneth W. Banta/Prague and John Kohan/East 
Berlin 
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THE PHILIPPINES 


Marcos Seizes the Offensive 








The deposed President accuses the U.S. of a coup conspiracy 


erdinand Marcos may be down and he 

may be out, but he is hardly ready to 
be consigned to the history books just yet. 
Last week the ousted President of the 
Philippines and his supporters sought to 
seize the offensive by both word and deed. 
From his exile in Hawaii, Marcos in an 
interview with TIME boldly charged a di- 
rect American role in a “conspiracy for a 
coup d’état” that he claimed was quashed 
by loyal forces before he fled the Philip- 
pines on Feb. 26. In interviews with a Ma- 
nila radio station, the former dictator also 
reversed his calls of just a week earlier to 
support President Corazon Aquino and 
exhorted followers to agitate against the 
new government. Coming after three days 
of mounting antigovernment activity in 
the Manila area, the broadcast aroused 
speculation that Marcos himself was play- 
ing a role in the events. 

At his modestly furnished beachfront 
home in Honolulu, Marcos had a two- 
hour interview with TIME. During the 
session he indicated that he is rapidly re- 
gaining confidence as he emerges from a 
period of isolation and depression that 
followed his expulsion from power. While 
qualifying his remarks with expressions 
of gratitude to his American hosts for 
| granting him asylum, the former leader 
insisted that he had intelligence reports 
indicating that “some Americans had 
helped in the preparation of the coup.” 
He continued: “We cannot confirm it, but 
it included plans to assassinate both the 
First Lady and me.” 

Marcos charged that the US. State 
Department had dispatched a “special 
team” to the Philippines as early as last 


December to help some groups in the | 


Philippines prepare a coup attempt. He 
said the plotters’ preparations included 
the importing of equipment and arms 
through the intercession of Defense Min- 
ister Juan Ponce Enrile. Marcos claimed 
that the coup was discovered just before 
the Feb. 7 election, and “we planted sev- 
eral of our officers inside, so we got all the 
details.’ It was subsequently aborted, he 
said, “because we immediately dispersed 
all the units that were commanded by 
their people.” On Feb. 22, Enrile and his 
vice chief of staff, General Fidel Ramos, 
barricaded themselves inside the defense 
ministry and threw their support to the 
Aquino camp. 

The Reagan Administration vigor- 
ously denied that it had played any part in 
the coup. A U.S. State Department offi- 
cial, responding to the charge that the 
US. and Enrile had plotted to overthrow 
Marcos, unleashed a single expletive that 
he later softened to “Balderdash!” 

Warming to his anti-American 
theme, Marcos repeated charges that U.S. 
officials in Manila deceived him about his 








destination when they persuaded him to 
leave the presidential Malacafiang Pal- 
ace. He thought he was headed for his 
home province of Ilocos Norte, only to 
find himself being taken first to Guam 
and then to Hawaii instead. 

Marcos vehemently denied that he 
and his 88-member entourage had intend- 
ed to remove substantial amounts of cash 
and valuables from the Philippines. “We 


The ostracized couple at their Hawaii retreat 





Emerging from isolation and depression. 


did not bring this money into the US. 
They [U.S. officials in Manila] were the 
ones who brought it,” he said. “All the 
goods were taken from the palace by boat 
to the Army and Navy Club and then to 
the [U.S.] embassy, where they were ran- 
sacked.”’ He suggested that the same offi- 
cials were responsible for loading the 
bounty, which was later seized by U'S. 
Customs Service officials in Hawaii, onto 
American cargo planes. Philippine au- 
thorities charged last week that Marcos 
had fled with 36 suitcases and crates filled 
with more than $100 million in cash, dia- 
monds and gold. 

Although he acknowledged making 
some errors, Marcos laid most of the 


| alism in the bureaucracy of the U.S. Gov- 
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blame for his political demise on Wash- 
ington. “I am afraid that there is faction- 


ernment,” he asserted. “It happens that 
those who are against me won out.” He 
was less critical, however, of the man who 
had assured him safe passage to the US. 
“President Reagan,” he said, “may have 
been misled.’ Marcos also vented his an- 
ger against the U.S. media. Claiming that 
there is no evidence to support charges 
that he and his wife Imelda own nearly 
$300 million worth of New York City real 
estate, he said bitterly, “The U.S. has 
become a country of trial by publicity. 
The fairness and justice that I have been 
impressed about in the US. are slowly 
disappearing.” 

Later, during lunch, Marcos and his 
wife relaxed and even joked. At one point 
the former First Lady gently needled her 
husband. “You look like a clerk,” she 
quipped when Marcos removed his jacket 
and vest in the sultry afternoon heat. 
“That's better than looking jobless,” the 
ostracized couple then said in unison. 
Mrs. Marcos also hearkened back to her 
now infamous collection of shoes. “The 
maid assures me there were not 3,000 
pairs,” she said. She then summoned the 
woman, who dutifully testified that the 
First Lady’s wardrobe included only 200 
pairs of shoes. Mrs. Marcos revised the es- 
timate upward: “Five hundred pairs, but 
not more.” 








s the Marcoses struggled in Hawaii 

to set their version of the record 
straight, loyalist forces took to the streets 
in the Philippines, chanting, “Marcos! 
Marcos still!” According to intelligence 
reports, a series of recent demonstrations, 
including a large rally early last week at 
Manila’s Rizal Park, were bankrolled by 
officers loyal to Marcos who offered Fili- 
pinos from $5 to $10 to attend. The fol- 
lowing day, 93 of the 177 elected members 
of the 200-seat National Assembly abol- 
ished by Aquino held a session in which 
they declared that they were reopening 
the defunct parliament. Marcos’ vice- 
presidential running mate, Arturo Tolen- 
tino, had been proclaimed vice president 
during the Rizal Park rally and vowed to 
take his oath “within six months,” thus 
becoming acting President in Marcos’ ab- 
sence. The accelerating agitation brought 
a warning from Enrile that Marcos loyal- 
ists and forces of the left were out to over- 
throw the Aquino government. 

For his part, Marcos seemed deter- 
mined to fan the flames of unrest by step- 
ping up phone calls to the news media in 
Manila. Whereas in the TIME interview he 
decried any action that might trigger a civil 
war in the Philippines, he told a radio audi- 
ence last week, “We shall return. But the 
people must be united, and they have to 
ask me to come back.” It was a message 
that could not be lightly dismissed by the 
Aquino government. — By Jill Smolowe. | 
Reported by Sandra Burton/Honolulu and Nelly | 
Sindayen/Manila 
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A sportive interpretation of a classic: The Movado 
Museum Sports Edition (SE) Watch. 

Its origins date to the beginning of the modern 
design movement. 

A group of internationally-known artists devel- 
oped the premise: simple, functional, tasteful, and 
believed it could be applied to every aspect of the 
world we live in. 

The simplicity of the now-famous “gold-dot” dial 
watch is a tribute to their goal. 

It is the only wristwatch design ever to be selected 
as part of the permanent collection of the Museum 
of Modern Art. 

The Movado Museum SE Watch incorporates the 
classic design of the dial with the sportive spirit of 
stainless steel. 

The “dots” (in 18 karat gold micron-finish) function 
as rivets for the slim, flexible bracelet. 

Being a sportswatch, it is, naturally, water-resistant 
and has an electronic-quartz movement that never 
needs winding. 

As has been true of Movado Watches for over 100 
years, it is completely crafted in Switzerland. 

The Movado Museum SE Watch. 

A timepiece of function and simplicity. 


MOVADO 


The Museum.Watch. 


The Movado Museum dial has been a trademark of The Movado Watch Corporation for over 2 decades. 
For brochure send $2 to Movado, Dept.T1, 650 Fifth Ave, NY. NY. 10019. 
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SOME FLOPPY DISKS 
WILL GIVE YOU A BYTE 
YOU'LL NEVER FORGET. 





You'll find them lurking in stores wherever floppy disks are sold 
Those evil denizens of computer drives that are eagerly waiting to devour 
your valuable information, bit by bit. What they can do to you and your busi- 
ness is too painful to print 
At TDK, we grimace at that thought. Which is why we took great 
pains to develop an absolutely flawless disk. One that is made with such technical 
superiority that it meets or exceeds the most rigid industry standards 
Whether you choose our 8-inch, 5.25-inch standard, 5.25-inch High Density or 
3.5-inch No-Risk™ Disks, you'll be assured of consistent error-free performance, 
through years of extended usage. And although you'll probably never need it, it's nice 
to know that all our disks are covered by a lifetime replacement warranty. 
It's also nice to know that our disks share both the technology and dedication 
to quality that have made TDK the world's largest manufacturer of magnetic 
media— including our higher-performance audio and video recording tapes. The 
fact that millions of people rely on our products « 1985 TOK Electronics Corp 
is a true testament to our 50 year heritage in 
the industry 
So, the next time you enter the cluttered 
jungle of floppy disks, don't pick up something 
hazardous to your company’s health. Avoid a 
bad byte. Use the TDK No-Risk Disk 
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Svetlana at her news conference in Moscow 


SOVIET UNION 


An Endless 
Odyssey 
Stalin's daughter moves again 


hen Svetlana Alli- 

luyeva, the only 
daughter of Joseph Stalin, 
defected to the US. almost 
20 years ago and declared 
her homeland a “prison,” the 
West enjoyed a huge propa- 
ganda coup. When she re- 
defected to the Soviet Union 
in 1984, the Soviets could 
claim their own victory after 
she said that she had not 
been free for “one single 
day” while living in the U.S 
Last week Svetlana again re- 
turned to American soil. But 
this time neither East nor West had much 
to say, perhaps in recognition that her rest- 
less wanderings are intensely personal and 
have little to do with ideologies. 

Alliluyeva, now 60, arrived on a 
Swissair flight from Moscow to Chicago, 
where she disembarked without fanfare 
and headed for a friend’s house near 
Spring Green, Wis. Her entry presented 
no problem, since she had retained the 
American citizenship she was granted 
in 1978. 

Svetlana’s trip came one day after her 
American-born daughter Olga, 14, left 
Moscow on an Aeroflot flight to London. 
She is resuming studies at a Quaker school 
that she had been attending when her 
mother abruptly took her to the Soviet 
Union. When asked what she had missed 
about the West, the girl gushed, “Just the 
whole thing.”” Nonetheless, she had noth- 
ing negative to say about the Soviet 
Union, describing her 18-month sojourn 
there as a “great experience.” Olga’s fa- 
ther is Architect William Wesley Peters, 
73, who was divorced from the volatile 
Svetlana three years after they were mar- 
ried in 1970. He was her third husband 

Svetlana told the Washington Post 
last week that she returned to the Soviet 
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Olga arriving in London 





| is likely to continue 


Union primarily to see her two older chil- 
dren, Joseph and Yekaterina, who were 
22 and 17 when she left them in 1966, and 
her two grandchildren. She claimed that 
the Soviets directed the script for her re- 
turn press conference. Said she: “They 
made me write texts in Russia, which 
they all approved. I felt very awkward. 
I wanted to say simply, ‘I came to join 
my children.’ ” 

Within days of her arrival she was re- 
ported to have fought bitterly with her 
son, a Moscow doctor. A few months lat- 
er, her daughter, a geologist who spends 
most of her time on Kamchatka Peninsu- 
la in the Soviet far east, announced that 
she wanted no contact with her mother. 
Svetlana and Olga moved to Tbilisi, in 
Stalin’s home republic of Georgia. In 
Gori, his birthplace, many still revere the 
dictator who brutally ruled the Soviet 
Union for 24 years. 

Olga, whose mother had earlier refused 
to let her learn Russian, quickly picked up 
both Russian and Georgian, but she still 
had trouble adapting. She defiantly wore a 
large cross, to the annoyance 
of school officials charged 
with teaching the govern- 
ment’s doctrine of atheism 
She got little help from her 
half brother and sister. Said 
she: “We didn’t know what to 
say to each other.” 

Authorities accorded the 
mother and daughter privi- 
leges reserved for the elite. 
They were given a large 
apartment, a car and a driv- 
er. In Gori, the museum 
honoring her father opened 
a section devoted to Svet- 
lana, featuring letters and 
presents they exchanged in her youth 
When she arrived in Moscow three weeks 
ago to arrange her departure, she and 
Olga moved into the Sovietskaya, a hotel 
where foreign dignitaries normally stay. 

But by last December, Svetlana had 
become tired of the austere life in Geor- 
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| gia, and she wrote Soviet Leader Mikhail 


Gorbachev, requesting permission to 
leave the country. After a series of tele- 
grams and meetings with Soviet officials, 
it was finally granted. Said she: “They 
really realized, I think, that there was no 
other way. And I think they just preferred 
to have me out.” 

Though she declared last week that 
she had to leave the U.S. to understand 
“how wonderful it is,’ Svetlana is not say- 
ing whether she will remain in America, 
though she has told Robert Graves, one of 
her friends in Wisconsin, that she would 
like to buy some property and live there. 
Said Graves: “She is just going to settle 
back and rest before she decides where to 
live. I think she has been under a lot of 
emotional stress.” Svetlana Alliluyeva’s 
endless, unhappy search for peace of mind 
— By Michael S. Serrill. 
Reported by Nancy Traver/Moscow and Arturo 
Ydfiez/Madison 











SOUTH AFRICA 
Enemies Within 


Law reform and vigilante rage 





tis an innocent-looking document that 

resembles an ordinary passport, but for 
South Africa’s 24 million blacks, the pass- 
book is the most hated symbol of the 
apartheid system. It allows the govern- 
ment to enforce the pass laws, regulating 
where blacks can live, work and travel in 
the country. Last week, however, State 
President P.W. Botha told Parliament 
that effective April 23, he will suspend 
those laws and release all those jailed on 
pass offenses. About 100,000 blacks were 
arrested last year on pass-law violations. 

Antiapartheid activists welcomed the 
announcement but warned that Botha’s 
new proposals, which include identity 
books that all South Africans will have to 
carry, could mean the same old restric- 
tions under a smoother-sounding name. 
Said Bishop Desmond Tutu, who last 
week was elected Archbishop of Cape 
Town, making him the first black man 
to lead the Anglican Church in South 
Africa: “I hope there is not a sting in the 
tail. One has to be very careful that they 
are not going to find another way of ha- 
rassing blacks.” 

Like the other reforms that Botha 
started announcing in January 1985, this 
one was designed to ease the racial ten- 
sions that have rocked South Africa's 
black townships during the past year and 
a half. Some 1,450 people have been killed 
in clashes with police and by fire bomb- 
ings and brutal “necklacings,” in which 
young radicals place gasoline-filled tires 
around the necks of suspected traitors to 





| the antiapartheid cause and burn them 
| alive. But the anger is deeply rooted, and 


recently a new strain of violence has be- 
gun to emerge in the black communities 
Groups of conservative blacks, angered 
by radical tactics, are starting to strike out 
at other blacks. No one knows exactly 
how many of the locally organized vigi- 
lante cells exist. Their main targets are 
leading antiapartheid activists. 

One morning last week Sam Moro- 
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Backlash activists guard a school near Durban 
A new violent force stalks the townships. 
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“When Japanese and German 
car prices shot up, we said 
‘Now America can compete,’ 
But GM Is raising prices too, 
and America says 
‘Where will it stop?’ 
At Chrysler! 
We won't raise 1986 car prices.” 
lab Aa 





Just when American car makers have an 
opportunity to compete with the Japanese 
and Germans on a playing field that’s level- 
ing out, GM announced a price increase. 

There’s no reason for it. Interest rates 
are down. Inflation is down. Gas prices are 
plummeting. 

We can either take this opportunity to 
show the world that nobody builds better 
cars at better prices. Or we can price for 
short-term profits. 

At Chrysler we think the American car 
buyer deserves better than that. So we 
won't raise 1986 car prices. On any U.S. 


Plymouth Horizon America. Dodge Omni America. Up to $2,494 less. 
are 1986 cescens 
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3 499 


Chrysler 
Sticker Price 

Plymouth Horizon America 

Dodge Omni America 


Dodge Daytona Turbo Z. Up to $6,689 less. 
Intro 1986 Current 
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Chrysler LeBaron GTS. Up to $6,591 less. 
Intro 1986 Current 
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Chrysler Fifth Avenue. Up to $5,675 less. 
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Regency 15,989 , 
Cadillac Sedan DeVille 19,990 20/585 5,675 





built car. No matter what anybody else does. 

The Japanese raised their prices an 
average of 10% since their 1986 models 
were introduced. German prices are moving 
in the same direction. VW Jetta for one is 
up 6.3%. And now GM has raised the prices 
of their ’86 cars an average of 2.9%. 

The chart shows a few examples of what 
that can mean to you. 

At Chrysler, we’re working together to 
take quality up and costs down. When we 
introduce our new 1987 America series in 
May, not only are we adding $684 worth of 
equipment but we're also taking $710 out of 
this year’s sticker price. At $5,499 an Omni 
or Horizon America will be $1,900 less than 
Nissan Sentra and $2,152 less than Chevy 
Nova. Our new America cars are the best 
small car value from America or Japan* 

On top of that, you can add to your sav- 
ings another $500 or $1,000 cash back on 
every new 1986 car we build in America? 
And we cover every one with a 5-year or 
50,000-mile Protection Plan.** Nobody else 
does that. 

We’re putting the brakes on price hikes. 
And if that’s not good for Japan, the Ger- 
mans or GM, it’s good for Chrysler. And we 
think it’s good for America. 


*All comparisons are based on Manufacturer's Suggested Retail Prices of comparable standard 
models, Excludes title, taxes and destination cha: 


**See limited warranty at dealer. Excludes leases. apply. 


+ Must take delivery from dealer stock. 


us 


The New Chrysler Corporation. 


Working together to be the best. 








tola, the president of the local antiapart- 
heid students’ congress, was awakened by 
gunshots outside his small home in At- 
teridgeville, a black township near Pre- 
toria. Seconds later, a marauder hurled a 
hand grenade at his house, blowing a hole 
in one wall. Morotola, who had been 
sleeping in a room in another part of the 
house, escaped harm, but his 18-year-old 
cousin was injured in the blast. 

In Leandra, a township about 60 
miles east of Johannesburg, vigilantes last 
January burned down the house of Chief 
Ampie Mayisa, a local antigovernment 
leader, and then hacked him to death 
with axes when he tried to flee. Two days 
later, one of Mayisa’s attackers told a lo- 
cal reporter that they had killed him be- 
cause he was “responsible for some of the 
youths’ deaths in the township ... for 
some of us missing our [school] examina- 
tions.” At the beginning of this month, 
vigilantes in Winterveld bombed the 
houses of four activists who had organized 
a protest meeting in that tiny town near 
Pretoria in the independent homeland of 
Bophuthatswana. In the Pretoria area 
alone, 56 antiapartheid activists have 
been the targets of attacks during the past 
ten months. Says Nicholas Haysom, a lec- 
turer at the University of the Witwaters- 
rand and author of a new book on the 
growing phenomenon: “Vigilante activity 
has been directed at the destruction of op- 
position institutions and policies.” 

Some of the vigilantes are reportedly 
off-duty black policemen, and many 
blacks suspect that these groups are 
working with government security forces. 
The critics say that police, who regularly 
clash with leftist protesters, seldom ap- 
pear when right-wing vigilantes are on 
the prowl and are slow to investigate 
charges against the groups. “There are 
right-wing elements of our community 
ready to be used by the authorities to 
blunt the edge of liberation forces,” says 
Murphy Morobe, chief spokesman for the 
United Democratic Front, the national 
umbrella organization for more than 600 
antiapartheid groups. “These vigilantes 
are no different from the death squads of 
Latin America.” 

The police deny any direct involve- 
ment with the vigilantes. “The South Afri- 
can police are in principle against the for- 
mation of vigilante groups,” says a police 
spokesman. But, he adds, “we have no 
problem with any group prepared to help 
the police within the confines of the law.” 
Conservative black, colored and Indian 
businessmen and politicians, who have 
borne the brunt of the rage expressed by 
the young people leading the protest activi- 
ties in the townships, insist that they need 
the vigilantes because the police fail to pro- 
vide adequate protection. The possibility 
thus exists that while the government con- 
veniently looks the other way, continued 
clashes between the groups could grow into 
something resembling a_black-against- 
black civil war. —By Janice C. Simpson. 
Reported by Bruce W. Nelan/Johannesburg 
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Stringing Along 


Making puppets of potentates 





rincess Margaret tipsily suggests that 

the new royal baby be christened 
Johnny Walker, then collapses in a 
drunken heap. The Pope comes on as just 
another hipster in wraparound shades, 
with a banjo and a Texas drawl. And 
Ronald Reagan spends most of his time in 
pajamas searching for his missing brain. 

Such are the stars of Spitting Image, 
the British television program in which 
some 400 latex and foam-rubber puppets 
reduce the antics of the powerful to a mess 
of funny faces, pratfalls and spasmodic 
jerks. Breaking satirical 
ground and television rules 
with equal relish, the 
weekly show regularly 
strings along almost one in 
every four British men, 
women and children. 

The great appeal of the 
free-for-all farce lies most- 
ly in its outrageousness. Its 
sights are trained equally 
upon every sacred cow. 


During last year’s Christ- Prince Andrew and “Fergie” 


mas special, for example, 

Prince Philip was shown clutching a bot- 
Ue of liquor, with Princess Anne collapsed 
on his shoulder and a housewifely Queen 
sporting a button that read BAN THE 
BOMB. In another sketch, a wooden 
Prince Charles knocks forlornly on his 
wife’s bedroom door, calling, “Does one 
want to do a jigsaw with one?” Prince An- 
drew’s fiancée Sarah (“Fergie”) Ferguson 
has already become one of the show’s tar- 
gets. And even the little princes William 
and Henry are depicted as ten-decibel 
hellions. 

The fantastically unlovely gargoyles 
are the handiwork of Peter Fluck and 
Roger Law, who trace their roots back to 
the caricatures of the 18th century. For 
most of their careers the pair drew spiff- 
ing images of political figures for publica- 





No loyalty to royalty: Spitting Image dummies of the Queen pes Charles 
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tions ranging from Britain’s scurrilous 
Private Eye to the New York Times. 
These days, working in a converted ba- 
nana warehouse along the London docks, 
the international lampooners produce 
what might best be described as the Mup- 
pets seen through Hogarth’s eyes. 

While the program's unmerciful skits 
have certainly turned plenty of heads in 
Britain, not everyone regards the product | 
as a jolly good show. Prime Minister Mar- | 
garet Thatcher, who has been portrayed 
chatting with Adolf Hitler on immigra- 
tion policies, saw the satire once and de- 
cided that she had seen enough. Many 
critics have complained that the show’s 
cynicism is too easy and its script sopho- 
moric. Almost everyone, however, con- 
cedes that the japery is nonpartisan. The 
House of Commons actual- 
ly has a videotape of the 
show delivered each week. 

Untiring in their ef- 
forts to get a rise out of 
their viewers, the panto- 
mime’s merry pranksters 
once flashed, for less than a 
second, a subliminal mes- 
sage that said, “Spitting 
Image scriptwriters are in- 
credibly good in bed. Go 
out and sleep with one 
now.” Even off the air- 
waves, the Jmage-makers have frequently 
made waves. The BBC, for example, re- 
fused to play the group's only recording, 
in which a make-believe Prince Andrew 
crooned J’m Just a Prince Who Cant 
Say No. 

By now, the Spitting Image puppets 
have become so popular that thieves are 
taking out after them. First a $2,250 
crumple-faced model of Thatcher disap- 
peared, and then a jug-eared Prince 
Charles dummy. Both robberies, however, 
seemed only to vindicate the program’s 
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| anarchic assumption: for citizens who | 


think themselves puppets in the hands 
of their rulers, nothing is more satisfy- 
ing than having rulers as puppets in 
their hands ~——By Pico lyer. Reported by 
John Wright/London 
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ARGENTINA 
Bye-Bye to 
B.A.? 


Quick! Name a city in Argen- 
| tina. Almost certainly, the 
| first response would be Buenos 
Aires, the country’s cultural, 
business and tourist hub, and 
for 105 years its capital. Last 
week President Raul Alfonsin 
proposed moving the seat of 
government to Patagonia, a 
wind-blasted region 475 miles 
to the southwest. In making his 


Buenos Aires as an “excessive 
megalopolis.” The 11 million 
residents of the metropolitan 
area represent 35% of the 
country’s population. 

President Alfonsin’s no- 
tion provoked immediate com- 
parisons with Brazil, which in 
1960 moved its capital inland 
from Rio de Janeiro to Bras- 
ilia. Today Rio de Janeiro con- 
tinues to flourish as the coun- 
try’s cultural center, while 
politicians and diplomats re- 
gard Brasilia as a well-inten- 
tioned but disappointing ex- 
| periment in decentralization. 





DIPLOMACY 


French Power 

. . 
Dining 
As the head of France’s new 
conservative government, Pre- 
mier Jacques Chirac has left no 


doubt about where he stands on 
major issues. But where does 








Bird's-eye view of Buenos Aires, the “megalopolis” 





suggestion, Alfonsin described | 
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Chirac sit? For most of last 
week, protocol experts were 
trying to determine whether 
Chirac or President Frangois 
Mitterrand should occupy 
France’s seat at the opening 
banquet in Tokyo next month, 
along with President Ronald 
Reagan and five other leaders 
of the world’s major 
industrialized countries. Both 
Chirac, the head of govern- 
ment, and Mitterrand, the head 
of state, will be attending the 
Tokyo meeting. 

After much tugging of 
chairs, the President appears 
to have won. Chirac’s office 
announced that his work load 
made it impossible for him to 
fly to Tokyo in time to attend 
the banquet. Instead, he will 
arrive in Japan the next morn- 
ing. Mitterrand will be the 
man who comes to dinner. 


BRITAIN 


Peace in Our 
Time 


After 335 years of not pre- 
cisely raging warfare, the 
Netherlands and the Scilly Is- 
lands are once again at peace. 
In 1651 the Dutch dispatched 
twelve warships to the is- 
lands, which are British ter- 
ritory situated 28 miles off 
England’s southwest coast. 
The islands were harboring 
pirates who had been menac- 
ing Dutch ships. The Dutch 
declared war on the islands, 
but before any shots were 
fired, the British promised to 





Dutch Ambassador Huydecoper ends a war 





Michéle Duvalier in Grasse 


resolve the pirate problem. | 
The Netherlands recalled its 
fleet, but both the Dutch and 
the Scillonians technically re- 
mained in a state of conflict. 
That omission was reme- | 
died last week by Dutch Am- | 
bassador Jonkheer Rein Huy- | 
decoper, who will present the 
islanders with a scroll officially | 
declaring an end to hostilities. | 
Said he: “It must have been | 
awful to know we could have 
attacked at any moment.” 


Baby Doc’s 
Cold Cash 


“Behind every great fortune 
there is a crime,” wrote Hon- 
oré de Balzac, and Swiss bank- 
ers seem to be concluding that 
the French novelist was right. 
Less than one month after | 
freezing the bank accounts of 
former Philippine President 
Ferdinand Marcos, Switzer- 
land last week took similar ac- 
tion against Haiti’s deposed 
dictator, Jean-Claude (“Baby 
Doc”) Duvalier. 

The Haitian government, 
which requested the action, 
charges that Duvalier, who 
fied to France last February in 
the face of a popular revolt, 
amassed between $200 million 
and $900 million during his 
nearly 15 years as President- 
for-Life. The Haitians, howev- 
er, may have waited too long to 
act. Swiss financial experts be- 
lieve that Duvalier, who is liv- 
ing with his wife Michéle and 
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family in a villa in Grasse, 
France, could already have 
transferred his fortune to ac- 
counts that do not bear his 
name. 


EL SALVADOR 


The Military 
Breaks Ranks 


El Salvador’s military com- 
mand has long been suspect- 
ed of shielding officers from 
charges of involvement in the | 
death squads that carried out 
tens of thousands of kidnap- 
ings and killings. But the code 
of silence has broken down 
since police cracked a ring that 
kidnaped wealthy people and 
held them for ransom. Among 
those under arrest is Rodolfo 
Lopez Sibrian, a former na- 
tional guard lieutenant who 
was accused, but never con- 
victed, of ordering the execu- 
tion of two American land- 
reform specialists and a Salva- 
doran colleague in 1981. 

Ata military court hearing | 
last week, Sibrian and another 
defendant implicated two 
army colonels and a major 
with involvement in the ab- 
duction-for-profit conspiracy. | 
The officers have not yet been | 
formally charged with kidnap- 
ing. Nevertheless, the allega- 
tions mark the first time in 
memory that the El Salvador- 
an military has investigated 
the actions of its top brass. Said 
one Western observer: “The 
attitude of the junior officers is, 
‘Let's clean this thing up.’ ” 
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A Maddening Labor Mismatch 


Despite lingering unemployment, the U.S. faces growing worker shortages 








-Economy & Business - 











town Atlanta’s Hyatt Regency Hotel 

late last week, the air was filled with 
hubbub—and a sense of desperation. A 
total of 31 public and private corporations 
had set up interviewing tables to try to fill 
some 2,000 white-collar jobs, ranging 
from electrical engineer to word processor 
to bank teller, in the city’s central busi- 
ness district. Some of the vacancies had 
gone unfilled for six months or more. 

In Boston, the Burger King fast-food 
chain, which employs 160,000 people 
nationwide, took the unusual step of 
advertising jobs on MTV, the cable rock- 
music channel, to attract young prospec- 
tive workers into its management pro- 
gram. In the throes of a rapid expansion, 
Burger King felt a strong need to try new 


r n the huge Hanover Room of down- 


| avenues that might help ease its worker 


shortage. 

In Chicago, Andy Frain Services, a 
supplier of ushers and ticket takers for 
concert halls and sports arenas like Co- 
miskey Park, is faced with new recruiting 
headaches. Says Operations Director 
James Wronski: “The bonus of seeing a 
ball game or hearing a concert used to be 
enough to attract the workers we needed. 
We used to sign up half the kids we solicit- 
ed for jobs. Now it’s below 20%.” 

From shopping malls to corporate 
computer centers, from fast-food joints to 
high-tech industrial plants, a common 
plea is popping up all across the U'S:: 
HELP WANTED. APPLY WITHIN. Suddenly 
America is running up against serious la- 
bor shortages that are crimping many 
businesses and forcing corporate head- 
hunters to work overtime. Asa result, says 

















Richard Kappus, an analyst at the New 
York State department of labor, compa- 
nies are having to “do more, spend more 
and bend over backward to attract work- 
ers.” The shortages are most severe in 
low-paying service jobs and in many posi- 
tions that require technical skills. The 
maddening worker deficit has come about 
in part because of the low birthrate, or 
“baby bust,” of the 1960s and early 1970s, 
which is causing fewer young Americans 
to enter the job market. That trend will 
continue over the next decade. 

The labor shortages could worsen 
considerably this year as the U.S. econo- 
my starts to grow with renewed vigor. 
Government figures released last week 
showed that the gross national product 
expanded at a 3.2% annual rate in the 
first quarter of 1986, nearly five times as 
fast as in the last quarter of 1985. The 
sharp pickup in growth may prove to be 
quirky, but it got an additional boost late 
in the week when the Federal Reserve 
Board cut its discount rate, which is the 
interest charged on loans to member 
banks, from 7% to 6.5%, its lowest level in 
eight years. 


ut the economic statistics contain 

a striking anomaly. Even as busi- 

ness activity increases and worker 
shortages grow more troublesome, the 
number of Americans on the jobless rolls 
remains high by historical standards. The 
unemployment rate stands at 7.2%, 
which is less than the 9.7% registered in 
1982 but still well above the 5.6% reached 
in 1979, near the peak of the last econom- 
ic expansion. 
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For many worker-hungry employers, 
the jobless figures are a major mystery. 
“Who are these people who make up the 
unemployment statistics?” asks Thomas 
Anton, executive vice president of Troy, 
Mich.—based Kelly Services, the tempo- 
rary office-help firm. “We're doing our 
best to find them because we can put them 
to work. Still, we don’t get enough.” 

Part of the answer to Anton’s com- 
plaint is that more than ever, the U'S. is 
suffering from a mismatch between the 
new jobs that are flooding the labor mar- 
ket and the people who are available to fill 
them. Many of those who are out of work 
are not in the right place with the right 
skills to take advantage of the increase in 
demand for workers. 

One cause of the labor mismatch is a 
spiraling need for employees with new 
abilities, notably computer and word-pro- 
cessing skills. Kenneth Snyder, a vice 
president with the Louisville-based Hu- 
mana hospital chain, faces a three-month 
delay in finding new computer program- 
mers and systems analysts for the compa- 
ny, where the roster of such professionals 
has grown from fewer than 40 to about 
150 over the past five years. Dewey 
Sadka, president of Temp Force, an At- 
lanta office-help firm, says that “word 
processing is a bottomless pit. I could 
place 100 people at IBM just like that as 
trainees.” 

In many areas the people who need 
jobs do not live where the openings are. 
Even as employers beg for workers in 
America’s affluent suburbs, where the la- 
bor pool is shallow, unemployment rates 
among black youth in some inner cities 




















run as high as 50%. Yet little or no 
mass transit is usually available to 
ferry the potential workers to the 
jobs. 

Another fundamental force 
behind labor market mismatches 
is the shift in hiring demand from 
manufacturing to service indus- 
tries. Of the 9.1 million US. jobs 
created in the past four years, 88% 
were in service categories such as 
clerical work, financial manage- 
ment and data processing. The Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics projects 
that by 1995 service jobs in the 
US. will outnumber manufactur- 
ing positions by a ratio of 4.3 to | 
(the current ratio: 3.8 to 1). Many 
blue-collar workers and even some 
managers from the manufacturing 
sector appear to have difficulty in 
crossing over the line to fill new 
service jobs. 

An even more profound cause 
of the labor drought arises from de- 
mographics (see chart). The baby 
bust shrinkage of the labor force is 
most marked among Americans 


16 to 24 years old, many of whom are now | 


entering the labor market for the first 
time. The Bureau of Labor Statistics pro- 
jects that from 1984 to 1990, the number 
of workers in the 16-to-24 age bracket will 
decrease by 2.7 million, to 21.3 million; 
from 1990 to 1995, that group is expected 
to drop by an additional 1.1 million. Right 
now the thinning of the ranks of those 
workers is having its worst effect on low- 
wage, low-skill service industries, includ- 
ing fast-food and department-store sales. 
But eventually the impact of the labor 
shortfall is bound to spread. Warns Wal- 
ter Cadette, a vice president and econo- 
mist at Morgan Guaranty Trust: “Mc- 
Donald’s and Burger King’s shortages 
today will be General Motors’ and IBM’s 
shortages tomorrow.” 

The dearth of many kinds of workers 
is putting upward pressure on salaries 
and making the $3.35-an-hour minimum 
wage all but obsolete in some areas. Says 
an Atlanta business development official: 
“I know places that pay bus boys $8 an 











Average annual growth 
in the size of the civilian labor force 


hour.”’ Computer programmers who 
earned about $20,000 a year in 1980 now 
demand—and get—up to $38,000 annu- 
ally in some cities, along with 12% to 
15% annual raises. For low-level secre- 
tarial and data-processing jobs in the 
suburbs, wages can be 25% higher than 
elsewhere. 

Unable to attract the youthful or spe- 
cialized workers that they want, some 
employers are turning to senior citizens 
or the handicapped, among others. In 
Atlanta, one burger shop boasts an 80- 
year-old kitchen worker, while at a 
school for the deaf an information ses- 
sion on the jobs that deaf workers can ef- 
fectively perform drew representatives 
from 20 local companies. Some firms are 
looking overseas for aid. Last October 
Grumman, the Long Island, N.Y., aero- 
space company, hired 28 engineers from 
Britain for six months to help design U.S. 
military aircraft. Says Miriam Reid, a 
Grumman spokeswoman: “We did it as a 
last resort. There’s always been a short- 





age of engineers, but it is becom- 
ing more acute.” 

Some employers are resorting 
to giveaways or other inducements 
to attract new workers. Like a pro 
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partment store in Watertown, 
Mass., offers signing bonuses—as 
much as $300—to new employees. 
Veteran staffers who find new 
prospects for the payroll can also 
win up to $100. In Missouri's afflu- 
ent St. Louis County, McDonald's 


to passersby in order to fill a hall 
with youngsters for a hiring spiel. 
In Dublin, Ohio, Denny Lynch, a 
vice president of Wendys Interna- 
tional, says that the burger chain is 
looking into scholarships as a lure 
to start young people on an up- 
from-the-bottom career with the 
company. 

Virtually all experts agree that 
more must be done to train and re- 
train potential employees. Many 
companies are instituting expen- 
sive in-house education programs 
to fill their more sophisticated openings. 
But some manpower specialists see a 
strong need to reinstate federal job-train- 
ing funds that have been slashed by 58% 
during the Reagan Administration’s ten- 
ure, to $3.3 billion annually. In some con- 
gressional circles there is tentative discus- 
sion about raising additional revenues to 
pay for the retraining of workers dislocat- 
ed by foreign imports. But legislative ac- 
tion is not expected anytime soon. 

Still other labor experts point to the 
doleful performance of the U.S. public 
education system as an area that badly 
needs shoring up. Says one job-placement 
executive in Atlanta: “There is a major 
gap between the business community and 
the schools. They need to produce a stu- 
dent who can get a first job.” Money for 
improving education, however, is in short 
supply. As frustrations mount, the strik- 
ing fact is that jobs in the US. are literally 
| going to waste. — By George Russell. 
Reported by Lee Griggs/Chicago and Frank S. 
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The 173-acre exposition along the waterfront, which cost $1 billion to mount, is expected to attract more than 8 million visitors 


Westward Ho to Expo 86 








wo years ago, the waterfront along 

Vancouver's False Creek, a narrow 
inlet off the city’s main harbor, was cov- 
ered with rusting railroad tracks and a 
few ramshackle factories. Garbage was 
strewn everywhere. Today the 173-acre 
site is the home of Expo 86, the Canadian 
world’s fair that opens May 2 and runs 
through Oct. 13. The fair’s theme is trans- 
portation, and visitors will be able to gaze 
at exhibits ranging from a Soviet Soyuz 
spacecraft to a Japanese high-speed pas- 
senger train that can travel more than 250 
m.p.h. Moored in the harbor are dozens of 
boats and ships, including a Malaysian 
canoe and a Portuguese fishing boat. The 
Chinese pavilion features stones from the 
Great Wall and a 2,000-year-old bronze 
chariot. 

Whether or not Expo 86 is an aesthet- 
ic triumph, it promises to be a business bo- 
nanza for British Columbia. The 
fair, which cost $1 billion to mount, 
is expected to attract more than 
8 million visitors, some 60% from 
Canada and 35% from the U.S. The 
fair will undoubtedly generate a 
flurry of business for local hotels, 
| car-rental firms, restaurants and the 
like. British Columbians hope that it 
will also serve as a powerful publici- 
ty tool, persuading businesses to 
open offices in downtown Vancou- 
ver and inspiring families to travel 
through the province on their next 
vacation. Says Carpenter Jim 
Hawkes: “Expo 86 is going to put us 
on the map.” The region is in sore 
need of an economic boost: since the 
early 1980s, its two leading indus- 
tries, lumber and mining, have been 
in a deep recession. 
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Vancouver's world’s fair sparks a building and tourist boom 


Unlike many previous world’s fairs, 
including the poorly attended 1984 New 
Orleans fair, which filed for bankruptcy, 
the Vancouver exposition seems to be 
soundly financed, thanks largely to sub- 
stantial government backing. British 
Columbia has invested $578 million in 
Expo 86, and the federal government in 
Ottawa has provided $180 million more. 
The fair’s 34 corporate sponsors, includ- 
ing Coca-Cola, Eastman Kodak, General 
Motors and Xerox, have kicked in an ad- 
ditional $114 million. 

Observers praise the financial man- 
agement of James Pattison, president of 
the Expo 86 corporation, which has su- 
pervised development of the fair. Patti- 
son has personally overseen thousands 
of details, approving every exhibit de- 
sign and reviewing all cost estimates. 
One of his most impressive achieve- 





Behind the glittering east gate, exhibits beckon 
The Chinese pavilion has a 2,000-year-old chariot. 
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ments: completing construction of the 
fair for $283 million, or $6 million un- 
der budget. Boasts Pattison, a 5l-year- 
old entrepreneur who owns a Vancou- 
ver-based real estate, communications 
and financial services conglomerate, 
which had 1985 sales of $1 billion: “I'm 
not saying this is a no-risk proposition, 
but I think I can say that no world- 
class exposition has been better set up 
than this one.” 

Not everyone would accept that asser- 
tion. Indeed, the fair has been controver- 
sial from the start. Critics charge that the 
$1 billion investment would have been 
better spent elsewhere, or perhaps not at 
all. Many Canadians are also alarmed be- 
cause the fair is expected to run up a $225 
million deficit. Says Lewis Booth, an in- 
surance agent in Vancouver: “At the end 
of the fair, we'll find we're all in hock up 
to our ears.” 

Expo officials are quick to dispute 
those claims, though. The deficit will 
cause no lasting damage, they insist, be- 
cause it will be completely paid off within 
a year by revenues generated from 
sales taxes, a provincial lottery and 
the liquidation of Expo property. 
Says Pattison: “You can’t put on a 
world-class expo and recapture your 
costs in 5% months. There’s no way 
you can get your capital back in that 
time.” 

Companies play an important 
role in Expo 86. McDonald’s spent 
$12 million, in part to build five res- 
taurants at the fair. One, the so- 
called McBarge, is the chain’s first 
floating fast-food establishment. 
IBM has installed its computers in 
booths around the fair; the machines 
will be able to answer hundreds of 
questions commonly asked by visi- 
tors. Eastman Kodak’s outdoor are- 
na will feature performances by Chi- 
nese motorcyclist-acrobats, among 
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On most new Chevrolets, 


Buicks, Cadillacs and GMC lig light trucks 


You deserve something special. And here it is. Low 7.9% GMAC financing 
with terms up to 36 months. Some of the other rates and terms available 
are shown 

Qualified retail baer must take delivery out of dealer stock or order 
prior to June 30, 1986. (Some models may have earlier cutoff dates for 
orders.) See your participating GM Dealer for details. Dealer financial 
participation may affect final consumer cost. Fleet sales are not eligible 
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The Financial Services People 


As an example, a GM vehicle costing $12,000 with 20% down resulting 
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Financed of PERCENTAGE | TERM | MONTHLY | AMOUNT OF 
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We're proud to be an Equa/ Credit Opportunity Company 
from General Motors 


Y SEE YOUR PARTICIPATING GM DEALER TODAY! 
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©1986 ATaT Information Systems, In Hawaii call 806-946-2509 
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Introducing AT&I’s PUSH-BUTTON SAVINGS PLAN. 
Now, you can save on AT&T telephones—plus other quality business equipment. 


@ It's no wonder Harry's guys are harried. They simply can’t 
compete with AT&T's remarkable new Push-Button Savings Plan. 
Because it offers a much greater number of financial options on busi- 
ness equipment. And greater savings—up to 20% off—on things like 
leasing. Plus, all of AT&T's equipment is built to last, unlike the stuff 
that Harry sells. It’s clearly time you called AT&T's Small Business 
Connection. They can help you design a quality system that would 
be the envy of any Discount Tom, Dick or what’s-his-name. @ 
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800 247-7000 /AT&T’s Small Business Connection 


This toll-free number connects you to the office in your area. 
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other acts. In addition to investing in their 
own pavilions, the fair’s corporate sponsors 
have paid more than $700,000 each to use 
the fair’s logo—white block letters that 
spell EXPO superimposed over the digits 
86—in promoting their own products. 

The ultimate effect of Expo 86 could 
be to transform Vancouver into a major 
tourist attraction. At least that is the fer- 
vent hope of public officials and private 
developers. Claude Richmond, minister 
of tourism for British Columbia, predicts 
that Expo 86 will generate somewhere be- 
tween $2.5 billion and $3 billion worth of 
business in British Columbia this year. He 
is confident that the fair will help tourism 
surpass mining as the province's second 
largest industry. To cash in on the expect- 
ed boom, developers have put up some 
2,400 new hotel rooms in Vancouver dur- 
ing the past three years alone, boosting 
the city’s guest-lodging capacity by 10%. 
Tokyu Canada, for example, recently 
completed its $100 million, 23-story Pan 
Pacific Hotel. 

Such ambitious projects would have 
seemed farfetched eight years ago, when 
the idea for a fair was first discussed among 
businessmen and politicians in Vancouver. 
The original notion was to develop “Trans- 
po 86,” a modest $80 million transporta- 
tion exposition that would mark Vancou- 
ver’s 100th anniversary. The project grew 
prodigiously under the guidance of Expo 
Commissioner-General Patrick Reid, who 
has been responsible for monitoring the 
Canadian government’s investment in the 
festival. Taking quite literally the project's 
slogan, “Invite the World,” he eventually 
persuaded 54 nations to participate in 
Expo 86. Among them: the Soviet Union, 
Cuba, Costa Rica and Kenya. 





he organizers argue that Canadians 

will get some lasting returns for their 
investment in Expo 86. When the fair is 
over, the Canada pavilion will become a 
convention center, and about 250 meet- 
ings have already been booked for the 
next ten years. The fair’s cruise-ship dock 
will remain in operation. In addition, 
Vancouver residents are already benefit- 
ing from the fact that work on several 
publicly financed projects has been accel- 
erated to meet the opening of the world’s 
fair. Among them: a rapid-transit sky- 
train that travels through downtown Van- 
couver and the new Cambie Street Bridge 
over False Creek 

Timing is crucial in mounting a major 
exposition, of course. In this respect, the 
backers of Expo 86 must feel blessed. The 
fair is opening at a time when traveling in 
Canada is a real bargain for Americans. 
The US. dollar is trading at a ten-year 
high: $1.38 Canadian. In addition, as 
more and more Americans and Canadi- 
ans cancel their plans to travel to Europe 
this summer out of fear of terrorism, they 
are scrambling for alternate itineraries. 
Vacationing in Vancouver could prove a 
popular choice. —By Barbara Rudolph. 
Reported by Peter Stoler/Vancouver 








The British Admen Are Coming! 


Madison Avenue buzzes as Saatchi grabs a big American agency 


|] n this era of the entrepreneur, nearly 
everyone and his brother are thinking 
big. But Charles and Maurice Saatchi, 
London’s most successful admen, are 
thinking gargantuan. These brothers al- 
ways have. Maurice, 41, once likened his 
ambition to a giant iron flywheel that al- 
most no one could stop. For his part, 
Charles, 42, has “an insatiable desire to 
own and dominate everything,” accord- 
ing to a former colleague. Their attitude 
gets results. The advertising agency that 


| the brothers started in 1970 has mush- 


roomed into the largest in Europe. 

Their appetite unspoiled, the brothers 
now want Saatchi & Saatchi (1985 bill- 
ings: $3 billion) to become the largest ad 





Charles and Maurice map their strategy in an art-bedecked London headquarters: 











were still in their 20s. The two ad brats | 
created a sensation during their first year 
in business with a widely reprinted ad for 
Britain's Family Planning Association 
that pictured a young man with a bulging 
abdomen and asked, “Would you be more 
careful if it was you that got pregnant?” 
The Saatchis aroused London’s sleepy ad- 
vertising industry with ads that ran the 
gamut from funny to blunt to dazzling. 
Their celebrated 90-sec. TV spot for Brit- 
ish Airways seemed to show the entire is- 
land of Manhattan coming in for a land- 
ing at London’s Heathrow Airport, a 
metaphor for the millions of passengers 
that the airline carries across the Atlantic. 

Though their company is highly visi- 








Next, the brothers may buy Michael Deaver’s Washington lobbying firm. 


agency in the world. Last week the com- 
pany agreed to pay an estimated $100 
million to acquire New York City’s Back- 
er & Spielvogel (billings: $400 million), a 
fast-growing agency best known for its 
Miller Lite ads. The acquisition will make 


Saatchi & Saatchi the world’s third rank- | 


ing ad agency, behind Tokyo’s Dentsu 
($3.62 billion) and New York City-based 
Young & Rubicam ($3.57 billion), accord- 
ing to Advertising Age, a trade journal. 

The Saatchis have their eyes on Wash- 
ington as well as Madison Avenue. They 
are negotiating a deal to buy the lobbying 
firm that former White House Staffer Mi- 
chael Deaver started only eleven months 
ago, Deaver, who has set his price at $18 
million, would continue to run the firm. 
That may give the Saatchis, who are al- 
ready public relations advisers to British 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher, a solid 
link to the Reagan Administration. 

The sons of an Iraqi Jew who arrived 
in Britain during World War II and start- 
ed a successful textile business, the Saat- 
chis opened their own shop while both 





ble, the Saatchi brothers seldom speak to 
journalists and almost never pose for pho- 
tographs. The reclusive Charles drives to 
his office each day accompanied only by 
his pet Schnauzer and often spends his 
lunch break playing chess. “Clients never 
meet him, and most employees wouldn't 
recognize him,” says one former col- 
league. He and his wife Doris spend much 
of their spare time amassing a noted col- 
lection of modern art. 

The more outgoing Maurice has ex- 
celled at courting outside financing for the 
company’s rapid growth. Until the Saat- 
chis came along, London’s stuffy financial 
community shunned advertising agencies 
as unreliable investments. The brothers 
changed all that by posting an unbroken 
pattern of 50% annual growth after they 
went public in 1975. Last week the com- 
pany announced a $600 million stock sale, 
the third largest in British history. With 
all that spending money, the snowballing 
Saatchi & Saatchi will undoubtedly be 
growing even faster. —By Stephen Koepp. 
Reported by Mary Cronin/London 
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Can We Talk? 


Kurzweil’s computer will listen 





aymond Kurzweil has always been 

way ahead of his peers. When he was 
twelve years old and his junior high class- 
mates were struggling with book reports, 
Kurzweil developed a computer software 
package that was distributed by IBM. At 
age 17 he won a Westinghouse Science 
Talent Search award for a computer pro- 
gram that could write music in the style of 
Mozart, Chopin and Beethoven. 

Today Kurzweil’s peers are corporate 
giants like IBM and AT&T, and the com- 
petition is tougher. Yet the boy wonder, 
now 38, is still out in front. In 1982 his 
Waltham, Mass.—based company, Kurz- 
weil Applied Intelligence, developed the 
first computer capable of recognizing a 
substantial number of spoken words and 
transcribing them into printed text. 
Though its 1,000-word vocabulary was a 
dazzling breakthrough in the infant field 
of artificial intelligence, the machine had 
few practical applications because it was 
very slow, taking 24% minutes to print a 
single word. But Kurzweil is preparing to 
unveil a vastly improved computer with 
ears this October. Called the VoiceWriter, 
it will recognize up to 10,000 words and 
print them as fast as they are spoken. 

Virtually every major computer firm 
is racing behind Kurzweil to develop sim- 
ilar machines because their potential uses 
are almost unlimited. Executives could 
write notes merely by speaking into the 
computers, and eventually robots 
equipped with the devices could respond 
to spoken commands, like Artoo-Detoo of 
Star Wars fame. Though the technology 
is expensive (Kurzweil’s VoiceWriter will 
probably sell for $24,000), industry ex- 
perts expect the market for speech-recog- 
nition machines to burgeon, from less 
than $100 million this year to $2 billion by 
1990. Kurzweil’s closest competitor ap- 
pears to be IBM, which two weeks ago in- 
troduced a prototype of a computer capa- 
ble of recognizing 5,000 words. But Big 
Blue's entry is not expected to be on the 
market for at least a year or two. 

No one doubts that the VoiceWriter 
will be a technical marvel, considering 
Kurzweil’s past innovations. In 1974, four 
years out of M.LT., he borrowed $150,000, 
set up his own company and developed 
the Kurzweil Reading Machine. Able to 
scan words on a printed page and then 
read them aloud in an artificial voice, the 
device has been hailed as the most signifi- 
cant aid for the blind since the invention 
of Braille. In 1983 he introduced the 
Kurzweil 250, a computer-driven musical 
synthesizer that can mimic the sounds of 
instruments and voices. Even more so- 
phisticated than Robert Moog’s famous 
synthesizer, which was developed in the 
1960s, the 250 can sound like a symphony 
orchestra one minute and a heavy-metal 
band the next. It has become a favorite of 
pop stars, including Stevie Wonder, Her- 
bie Hancock and Prince. 











It was no coincidence that Kurzweil 
applied his computer skills to making mu- 
sic. His father was a music professor who 
fled from Nazi Germany, came to the 
U.S. and married Kurzweil’s mother, also 
a German refugee. Growing up in a work- 
ing-class neighborhood in New York 
City, Kurzweil learned to play the key- 
boards of both pianos and computers and 
dreamed of becoming another Thomas 
Edison. 

But while Edison’s inventions formed 
the foundation of a major corporation, 
General Electric, Kurzweil’s current ven- 
tures, which had sales of $10 million last 
year, are not yet profitable. Demand for 
his products has been limited because 
their prices are so high. Although the 
Kurzweil Reading Machine is available at 
many large libraries and institutions, few 
blind people can afford the $21,000 price 





The inventor with a display of speech patterns 





At 17 he made machines mimic Mozart. 


tag. Similarly, the $10,000 to $17,000 
Kurzweil 250 synthesizer is beyond the 
means of typical musicians. 

Nonetheless, Kurzweil’s technologies 
are so promising that he has no trouble 
getting the capital to stay in business. Last 
year he raised $9 million with his first 
public stock offering. In addition, Xerox 
and Wang Laboratories have invested 
$6.5 million in his company. 

Kurzweil hopes that the VoiceWriter 
will be his first commercial smash hit. 
But he admits that he will have to trim 
prices and become a savvier marketee. To 
help him, he has recruited two top man- 
agers from the rival firms Digital Equip- 
ment and Prime Computer. His biggest 
challenge, of course, will be to stay 
ahead of the Goliaths of the com- 
puter industry. “We're in a race,” says 
Kurzweil. “We're now a company to 
beat.” Tell that to the computer and see 
what happens. — By Gordon M. Henry. 
Reported by Thomas McCarroll/New York 
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Beef Glut 


A move that cows the ranchers 





ecent years have not been kind to cat- 

tle ranchers. Partly because of grow- 
ing health questions about the advisability 
of eating an abundance of red meat, per 
capita annual beef consumption fell from 
94.4 lbs. in 1976 to 79 Ibs. in 1985. As the 
price that cattlemen received for choice 
steers dipped, ranchers trimmed the size 
of their herds, from 50 million head in 
1982 to some 45 million now. To help firm 
up prices, they were planning to cut an 
additional million head this year. 

But now the cattlemen face a new 
threat: the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has launched a program to pay thou- 
sands of dairy farmers approximately 
$1.8 billion to send their herds to the 


stay out of the business for at least five 
years. The purpose is to help reduce the 
huge market surplus of milk. 

The problem for the cattle ranchers is 
that the slaughtering of about 1.6 million 
dairy cows will provide a large new source 
of meat to the market and thus further de- 
press beef prices. After the USDA an- 
nounced March 28 that more than enough 
dairy farmers had volunteered for the 
slaughter program, the price of April beef 
futures on the Chicago Mercantile Ex- 
change dipped from 58.2¢ per Ib. to 52.6¢. 

To help cushion the blow to cattle 
ranchers, the USDA last week began an 18- 
month program of buying 400 million Ibs. 
of red meat for school lunches, overseas 
military bases and other uses. But for the 
next several months, those purchases are 
not expected to keep pace with the dairy 
slaughter. Says Rancher Jack Sparrowk, 
who runs a herd of 25,000 cattle near Sac- 
ramento: “The USDA is asleep at the 
switch.” 

USDA officials argue that the cattle- 
men and the futures markets have over- 
reacted to what will be a temporary in- 
crease in supplies, but ranchers say that 
the short-term impact is proving to be se- 
vere. Nor are they comforted to know that 
dairy cattle produce low-quality meat, 
which cannot compare with tastier ranch 
beef. “Any extra tonnage is bad,” says 
Paul Hitch, owner of a major feedlot in 
Guymon, Okla. “If a million cut-rate 
Chevies come on the market, even Cadil- 
lac is going to lose some sales.” 

The ranchers are hoping for relief 
through the courts. A U.S. district court in 
Rochester has issued a temporary re- 
straining order against one aspect of the 
USDA program: a requirement that dairy 
cows designated for slaughter be branded 
on the face so that they cannot be secretly 
sold to other farmers. The Humane Soci- 
ety had sued, claiming that the branding 
“constitutes cruelty to animals.” Mean- 
while, the National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion has sued the USDA in a Texas federal 
court, hoping to convince the judge that 
the whole Government program consti- 
tutes cruelty to cattle ranchers. i] 
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A surgeon, of course. But when you look more 
closely behind the mask, whom will you find? Much 
more than a pair of skilled hands! 


A fully trained surgeon is someone who has gone 
through years of preparation and training to earn 
the appropriate qualifications and the privilege 
of your trust. 


And for every minute your surgeon spends in the 
operating room, he or she will invest hours reviewing 
your condition and concerns. . .considering alter- 
native treatments and determining which approach 
would be best for you consulting with colleagues 

talking with you and, of course, making sure 
that your every question is answered before and 
after the procedure. 


An operation, no matter how simple, is never a 
“routine” thing to the person having it or the 
person performing it 





American College of Surgeons 
55 East Erie Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 | 





Get the facts about surgical care. 








You can learn more about how to choose a surgeon, ques 
tions you should ask before consenting to an operation, 
and things you should consider in deciding whether to 
seek a second surgical opinion, through a series of free 
brochures from the American College of Surgeons. Just fill 
in your name and address below, then mail this coupon to 
American College of Surgeons 

Dept. TM -6 

55 East Erie Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60611 





Name 





Address 





City/State/Zip 
Please allow 4 weeks for delivery. 
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YJFFICERS TRAINING (C ORKPS 


There’ a college course that helping Rob Bright succeed in his other courses. 
The Army Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 

Army ROTC is the college elective that teaches the planning and 
time-management skills you can put to use right now. As well as the confidence and 
leadership you'll need to succeed in your future career. 

Enroll in Army ROTC as you would for any college course. There’ no 
commitment to join the Army. And Army ROTC wont take up a great deal of your 
time. But you can learn how to make the most of your time. And, more important, 
your potential. 

Find out why more than 60,000 college students were enrolled in Army ROT 
last year. Write Army ROTC, Dept. MB,PO. Box 9000, Clifton, NJ 07015-9974. 

Be all you can be. 











Heatherly wields a hatchet 


LABOR 


Less United 
We Stand 


Since Walter Reuther’s United 
Automobile Workers walked 
out in 1968, no union has left 
the AFL-CIO. But now the larg- 
est US. railroad union, the 
90,000-member United Trans- 
portation Union, has decided 
to uncouple itself from the na- 
tional labor federation. One of 
the main reasons for the split is 
that an AFL-CIO official, Rob- 
ert Georgine, became vice 
chairman of the Alliance for 
Coal and Competitive Trans- 
portation, a lobbying group 
that supports legislation to per- 
mit coal-slurry pipelines. Rail- 
road workers oppose the pipe- 
lines because they would take 
coal-hauling business away 
from trains. 


LAWYERS 


The $65,000 
Minimum Wage 


For prestigious Wall Street law 
firms, keeping up with the 
Joneses means matching the 
Starting salaries at Cravath, 
Swaine & Moore. Cravath has 
been leading the pack since 
1968, when it boosted the an- 
nual pay of its new lawyers to 
a then impressive $15,000 
Last week, moving out front 
once more, the firm said that 
it will raise salaries for 
freshly minted attorneys from 
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$53,000 to $65,000. While 
such big paychecks may seem 
excessive for recent gradu- 
ates, Cravath and other top 
firms say they have been los- 
ing talent to the even more 
lucrative field of investment 
banking, in which starting 
pay can run as high as 
$75,000. Says Samuel Butler, 
Cravath’s presiding partner: 
“Our new salary levels may 
not come close to what bank- 
ers earn, but every little bit 
helps.” 


GOVERNMENT 


Changing Small 
ToNot at All 


President Reagan’s past two 
budgets have recommended the 
abolition of the Small Business 
Administration. Since Congress 
has so far refused to go along, 
the Administration may now be 
trying to dismantle the $680 
million-a-year agency from in- 
side. A new Reagan appointee, 
Charles Heatherly, 43, became 
acting SBA administrator on 
April 1. In his first day on the 
job he fired half of the SBA’s ten 
regional administrators in what 
has been called the April Fool’s 
Day Massacre. Two other 
dismissals quickly followed 
An archconservative, Heather- 
ly wants to fill the vacancies 
with people who share the Ad- 
ministration’s commitment to 
rid the SBA of inefficient pro- 
grams and fold the rest into the 
Commerce Department 

Many members of Con- 
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gress are strong defenders of 
the agency and are furious 
with the way it is being at- 
tacked. “Heatherly’s actions 
were just unconscionable,” 
says Representative Parren 
Mitchell, a Maryland Demo- 
crat who is chairman of the 
House Small Business Com- 
mittee. Lowell Weicker, a 
Connecticut Republican and 
the head of a similar commit- 
tee in the Senate, has called for 
a hearing with the acting SBA 
chief. But Heatherly remains 
undaunted. Says he facetiously: 
“If that was controversial, I 
can’t wait for the reaction to 
some other things I have 
planned down the road.” 


ADVERTISING 


Call Cosby for 
Image Cleaning 


Bill Cosby, TV superstar and 
premier commercial pitch- 
man, may have done wonders 
for Jell-O Pudding Pops, but 
now he faces the challenge of 
his career. Cosby confirmed 
last week that he had signed 
a deal to appear in ten TV 
commercials and a series of 
print ads for E.F. Hutton. The 
comedian’s mission is to re- 
store the brokerage firm’s rep- 
ulation, which was severely 
stained last year when Hutton 
pleaded guilty to 2,000 counts 
of wire and mail fraud. And 
that’s no Pudding Pop 

The terms were not an- 
nounced, but industry insiders 
figure that Hutton is paying 


Can he do for E.F. Hutton what he did for Jell-O? 





| Cosby at least $1 million annu- 
ally for three years. He may 
| just be worth it. His NBC sit- 
com, The Cosby Show, is the 
| top-rated program, and last 
| year viewers voted him TV's 
most persuasive celebrity. If 
Hutton can regain America’s 
trust, it will show that when 
Bill Cosby talks, people listen 


| STOCKS 


60 Minutes 
On Wall Street 


You know it is going to be a 
bad day, the old story goes, 
when you get to the office and 
Mike Wallace is waiting for 
you. Maybe not. Three North 
Texas State University finance 
professors decided to test that 
hypothesis. They tracked the 
stock prices of 13 companies 
that were featured on the CBS 
show 60 Minutes during the 
past five years. Their initial as- 
| sumption, says Associate Pro- 
fessor Wallace Davidson, was 
“that if Mike Wallace rakes 
you over the coals, your stock 

| would go down.” 
Instead, the shares of the 
13 companies did 12% better, 
on average, than the rest of the 
stock market for 15 days after 
the show aired, even though 
only one of the firms had been 
| portrayed favorably. “I can 
| only assume the old adage is 
true,” chuckles 60 Minutes 
Producer Don Hewitt. “It 
doesn’t matter what you print 
about me, so long as you spell 

my name right.” 
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Education. 








T wenty years ago, it was a patch of for- 
est outside Olympia, Wash. Today it 
is the site of Evergreen State College, a 
newly thriving liberal arts institution that 
last year was mentioned in a U.S. News & 
World Report survey of university and col- 
lege presidents as one of the nation’s better 
schools. Evergreen is one of a set of ambi- 
tious schools that in the past half a dozen 
years have emerged from academe’s boon- 
docks or thereabouts to reach for national 
recognition. All the institutions in the sam- 
pler below, along with a growing corps of 
like-minded schools, have risen under the 
hands of dynamic presidents. Each offersa 





special learning opportunity, some at bar- | 


gain rates, to high school seniors hoping in 
thisclimactic month of the admissions sea- 
son to get accepted by a decent college they 
can afford. 


EVERGREEN. On open- 
ing day in September 
1971, the library stood 
only half built, its books 
stored in a brewery. “We 
didn’t have any build- 
| ings or dorms,” recalls 
Physics Teacher Byron Youtz. Some 
classes met in local churches, and one 
convened on a lakeshore. Faculty mem- 
bers had no promise of tenure, and the 
curriculum consisted—as it still does—of 
Socratic seminars, Great Books courses 
and the like. Instead of grades, students 
got written evaluations, and still do. The 
original student body of 1,000 included a 
fair number of hippie types, to the dismay 
of the down-home state legislature, which 
showed a recurring tendency to try to cut 
off funds. But Evergreen hung on 
In 1985 Joseph Olander became pres- 
ident, seemingly an odd choice to contin- 
ue building a college that had been under 
fire. A high school dropout and former 
street brawler, Olander taught himself to 
read from repair manuals and science fic- 
tion at a US. Air Force station on Cana- 
da’s Baffin Island. Suddenly enchanted 
with education, he says, “I simply left the 
world of being a hoodlum” and worked 
his way through a number of degrees to a 
vice presidency at the University of Tex- 
as, El Paso; there he earned a dual reputa- 
tion as an innovative manager and cheer- 
ful nut who liked to dress up as Darth 
Vader. At Evergreen, in addition to mak- 
ing appearances as the Pink Panther and 
the Easter Bunny, Olander has chopped 
some administrative positions and taken 
hold of a budget that, while hardly lavish 
($7 million), amounts to a vote of confi- 
dence from once skeptical lawmakers. 
The faculty stands behind him and sup- 
ports the no-tenure system. 
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dents. Since 


Those Hot Colleges on the Climb 





Most pleased of all seem to be the stu- 
dents, now nearly 2,800 strong and ma- 
ture (average age: 24). “They don’t just 
teach you things.” says Junior Michael 
Tobin, 31. “They teach you how to learn.” 
Tuition for 1986-87: $1,212 for an in-state 
student, $4,206 for out-of-staters—not 
bad when total costs for some colleges 
have topped $15,000. 


Calgaard at Trinity: buying excellence 
Nothing wrong with a little elitism. 


TRINITY. “I don't see 
anything wrong with ac- 
ademic elitism at all,” 
says Ronald Calgaard, 
president of Trinity Uni- 
versity in San Antonio. 
Five years ago, it was 
just another pretty good liberal arts school 
with 3,269 students and a $127.5 million 
endowment. Then Calgaard, who had ar- 
rived two years earlier from the Universi- 
ty of Kansas, got going to make Trinity 
“the Amherst of the Southwest.” He 
pushed the endowment close to $200 mil- 
lion and made no secret of what he would 
do with it. “We buy faculty,” he says. 

Last year the school also lured 121 
National Merit Scholars with $5,000 an- 
nual aid packages and spent an average 
of $1,000 each in recruiting other stu- 
1981, average SAT scores 














Fast- -rising and ambitious institutions are now challenging the nation’s elite schools 


have risen from 1095 to 1200, and the 
student body has been cut to 2,759. 
“Colleges should expect a higher quality 
of work,” says Calgaard. “and if they 
don’t get it they simply shouldn't pass 
the student.” 

Meanwhile, full professors’ salaries 
jumped from an average of $31,723 to 
$45,693, enabling the philosophy depart- 
ment to hire away professors from Har- 
vard, Princeton and Yale—*pretty good 
pedigrees,” observes Chairman Peter 
French. Calgaard claims that Trinity's 
excellence runs across the board, and 
notes that, thanks to the endowment, 
Trinity will charge a relatively modest 
$6,960 for the coming school year. As a 
result, he says, Trinity can strive for 


“elitism that is academic rather than 
socioeconomic.” 





UMASS, BOSTON. The 
University of Massachu- 
setts at Boston has 
a campus dug out of a 
harborside dump site 
and faces ferocious com- 
petition for students 
and faculty; some 55 other nearby colleges 
and universities, most of them private and 
including Harvard and M_LT., tend to 
gobble up any good academic body. 

UMASS has wisely not tried to go head- 
to-head with its established neighbors but 
has carved out a unique mission, which 
Chancellor Robert A. Corrigan describes 
as taking “the land-grant concept of ser- 
vice, research and teaching, and bringing 
it to the urban area ... to be a force 
in the community.” The school cashed in 
on its location by establishing an impres- 
sive environmental sciences program and 
will soon open an urban harbors institute. 
Its John W. McCormack Institute of Pub- 
lic Affairs has worked with local govern- 
ment to develop programs in housing, ju- 
venile justice and industrial finance. Some 
60% of the special programs in Boston's 
public schools are sponsored by UMASS, 
Boston 

The faculty of 500 boasts more Har- 
vard Ph.D.s than any other Massachu- 
setts school except Harvard. Teachers are 
drawn to UMASS by the research opportu- 
nities, salaries ($48,000 for a full profes- 
sor) and the 12,500 highly motivated stu- 
dents, whose average age is 27. Says 
Senior Bob Carlson, 24: “Students here 
are hustlers. They're concerned about the 
community ... they want things for their | 
families.” 

UMASS is far from perfect: some lab 
facilities are crowded, as are many 
classrooms, and the school has none of 
the usual collegial amenities for the 
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all-commuter student body or staff. Mc- 
Cormack’s director, Edmund Beard, ad- 
mits that UMASS “has all the problems 
of a new kid on the block and then 

e.”” But, he adds, “it’s well on the 
way to making a name for itself, and it’s 
the greatest educational bargain [next 
year’s in-state tuition: $1,296] in New 
England.” 


DEPAUW. “Nine years 
ago, when we hired Dick 
| Rosser as president, De- 

Pauw was slipping,” says 

Eugene Delves, trustee 

chairman of the small 
DEPAUW (2, 350) private university 
UNIVERSITY in Greencastle, Ind. Not 
anymore. DePauw is described in the lat- 
est edition of a leading college guide as 
“now clearly on its way back up.” A 
prime source of the uplift has been money, 
in record amounts. A fund drive that 
started three years ago has topped $106 
million, most of it from DePauw’s uncom- 
monly loyal alumni. 

School officials have ticketed the inter- 
est from $43 million for student aid, and 
have available the interest from an addi- 
tional $30 million from the endowment. 
Some 400 alumni find recruits, and De- 
Pauw students stage phone-a-thons with 
prospective freshmen. Part of the push is 
aimed at leavening DePauw's in-state en- 
rollments (37% of the student body) with 
outlanders, who now come from 40 states 
and 17 foreign countries. Next year’s tu- 
ition will be no steal ($8,200), but 60% of 
DePauw's students get aid. 

While other colleges generally are 
holding down tenured positions and trim- 
ming new appointments to meet crunch- 
ing costs, DePauw’s primary faculty con- 
cern seems to be how many people to add: 
trustees will consider a faculty commit- 
tee’s recommendations to add ten to 
twelve spots to a full-time tenure staff that 
now numbers 146. Other DePauw dollars 
are going into undergraduate centers that 
combine learning with professional train- 
ing. Best known is the Center for Manage- 
ment and Entrepreneurship, which at- 
tracted Student John Curran, among 
others, to DePauw. Curran, 22, has com- 
pleted a six-month internship with Eli 
Lilly & Co. in Indianapolis. At the same 
time, he says, “I’ve been able to take my 
history and philosophy, my Greek and 
Roman mythology. It’s an ideal bridge 
between a liberal arts degree and a practi- 
cal education.” 


GEORGE MASON. 

George Johnson, the 
no-nonsense president 
who has presided over 
the dynamic emergence 
of George Mason Uni- 
versity, ten miles across 
the Potomac from Washington, unblush- 
ingly describes his public university's mis- 
sion. “We are entrepreneurial,” he says, 
“responding to the needs of our communi- 
ty.’ That community is rich Fairfax 
County, Va., one of the nation’s fast-grow- 














ing areas, loaded with high-tech corpora- 
tions employing professionals who de- 
mand continuing education. “We have 
CEOs who want doctorates in economics,” 
says Johnson. “Their wives are consider- 
ing going to law school.” 

For GM’s_ 17,094 students, the 
school has concentrated on the region’s 
best fields of opportunity: public policy, 
high tech and the performing and fine 
arts. All at bargain rates: in-state tu- 
ition will be $1,680; out-of-staters will 
pay $3,336. 

When Johnson arrived in 1978, he 
says, the school was still regarded “as a 
second-tier institution, with no cohesive- 
ness and notable for its can’t-haves. We 
weren't allowed a law school or a program 
for doctorates.” GM now has both. And 
Johnson vows there will be more where 





Students at GM: unblushing entrepreneurs 

A whole region’s resources at bargain rates. 
all this uplift has come from. “We will 
reach the level of Carnegie-Mellon in 


eight years,” he says. “We will soon be a 
national university.” 


ROLLINS. Five years 
ago, when Rollins Col- 
lege in Winter Park, 
Fla., had a reputation as 
a fun-in-the-sun country 
club, President Thad- 
deus Seymour ordered 
studies of what ailed the place and how it 
might be cured. The studies concluded 
that small was good, and the best way for 
Rollins to upgrade was to build on strong 
points and dump weak departments. 
Seymour started by killing his un- 
dergraduate business studies. “That was 
the riskiest step,’ concedes Provost 
Daniel DeNicola, “since one-third of 














the students were majoring in business.” 
Communications studies suffered the 
same fate. Concurrently, Rollins re- 
vived its classics programs—Latin, 
Greek, languages, literature—and built 
a well-stocked new library. Results 
have been fast and favorable. Applica- 
tions, despite an upcoming tuition of 
$8,591, have reached a 5-to-1 ratio for 
every freshman spot, while enrollment 
has been held to 1,370. And Rollins’ 
still well-tanned but much more serious 
graduates have come into demand: last 
year every one of its medical-dental 
school candidates was accepted. Claims 
Spokesman Ober Tyus: “Rollins is the 





pre-eminent small liberal arts college in 
the Southeast.” 





UNIVERSITYOF U. MIAMI. Contem- 
plating the results of 
studies like those 


made at Rollins, Uni- 
A GLOBAL UNIVERSITY versity of Miami, 
Fla., President Edward Foote in 1981 be- 
gan taking even more draconian mea- 
sures. He ended the private university's 
undergraduate education program and 
told the graduate schools of nursing, law, 
education and medicine to pay their way. 
He stopped admitting virtually any warm 
undergraduate body that showed up, and 
began cutting enrollment from 12,000 to- 
ward 8,500, setting stiffer standards for 
entering freshmen. At the same time, Mi- 
ami established schools of communica- 
tions, architecture and international stud- 
ies. Associate Provost James Ash openly 
admits that the purpose of the changes 
has been to sell the school to a higher 
grade of students. “It’s not that we're vir- 
tuous,” he says. “Marketing conditions 
force us to do this.” 

Miami is now trying to lure scientists 
and prospective scientists by stressing re- 
search opportunities in such regionally im- 
portant fields as weather science, marine 
biology, tropical diseases and geriatric ail- 
ments among Florida’s huge senior citizen 
population. “We're rapidly becoming this 
generation's Stanford,” exults Foote. But if 
Miami's reach still exceeds this bold grasp, 
Ash is convinced the school’s recent steps 
have been in the right direction: “We're 
not educating the masses anymore.” Ap- 
parently not. Tuition will be $8,840. 





RHODES. James Daugh- 
drill, head of little (1,060 
students) Rhodes College in 
Memphis, is a devout bot- 
tom-liner. President at age 
25 of a $17 million carpet 
and textile business, he 
chucked it all in 1964 to 
study for the Presbyterian ministry, then 
in 1973 took charge of an obscure, finan- 
cially rocky college called Southwestern 
at Memphis. In his first year he turned an 
operating deficit of $1.2 million into black 
ink, and has not been in the red since. In 
1978 he took on the faculty and eliminat- 
ed an all but automatic tenure system that 
Daughdrill says “made it impossible to re- 
cruit new faculty.” Then recruit he did 
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strengthened 
Ph.Ds. 

In 1984, Daughdrill made a move that 
“catapulted us from confusion to clar- 
ity”—by getting the trustees to change the 
school’s name from Southwestern to 
Rhodes. “We're not even in the South- 
west,” he says. “And you couldn’t tell if 
we were a college or a university or an ex- 
tension of another campus somewhere.” 
Promising high schoolers are scrambling 
for Rhodes’ generous aid packages, which 
go to 71% of the students and currently 
average $5,865 a year (tuition will be 


cadre of professors are 


dent like Sophomore Ann Sartwell to turn 
down Carleton, Duke and Northwestern, 


“quite a bit more money than any of 
the other schools.” Contemplating his 
achievements, Daughdrill claims, 


“Rhodes College is the hottest small col- 
lege there is.” 


BROOKLYN. A decade 
ago, Brooklyn College hit 
, bottom. Open admissions 
had brought a flood of 
35,000 students, many un- 
derqualified. “It was not 
—_— unusual to have students 
reading at sixth-grade level,” says President 
Robert Hess, and Brooklyn could not afford 
toteach them. When New York City agreed 
to state demands to end open admissions as 
acondition for financial rescue, Hess moved 
fast. In two years, he recalls, “we lost 12,000 
students and every member of the faculty 
who did not have tenure.” 

Hess and his newly lean faculty rebuilt 
the school around what may be the most 
tightly structured core curriculum in the 
US. Every Brooklyn student must take the 
34-credil, ten-course study, which ranges 
from Homer to Descartes to African cul- 
ture to computer literacy and chemistry. 
Each of the core studies requires exhaus- 
tive reading, writing and thinking. Im- 
pressed by the back-to-basics elegance of 
Brooklyn's curriculum, some 60 colleges 
sent observers last year, and the Andrew 
W. Mellon Foundation bestowed a grant of 
$250,000, to defray the cost of the visitors. 
Most important, Brooklyn is providing a 
first-class education at fourth-class prices 
($1,250 for New Yorkers; $2,500 for any- 
one else). Said an impressed visitor from 
Williams last year: “You're so good we 
thought you were private.” 

Evidence is mounting that born-agains 
like Brooklyn and newcomers like Ever- 
green, once regarded as fall-back alterna- 
tives, are performing handsomely in their 
| unique roles. And though not even their 
most ardent booster could claim they have 
surpassed Harvard or Berkeley, the life 
preparation they provide may be more ap- 
propriate for many students than that in 
the established sanctums of learning. As 
the unquenchable Joe Olander puts it, 
“The question then is, who's the alternative 
to whom?” —By Ezra Bowen. Reported by 
David S. Jackson/San Antonio and Michael Riley/ 
Los Angeles, with other bureaus 











$7,660). Such help prompted a crack stu- | 


primarily because Rhodes offered her | 


Today, 83% of the school’s newly 























| Pontiff with Chief Rabbi at ceremony: an oblique recollection of church persecution 


Mutual Declarations of Respect 





—— Ay 





Pope John Paul makes a historic visit to a synagogue 


he two men, Pope John Paul in a 

white robe and Chief Rabbi Elio 
Toaff in a prayer shawl, stood side by side 
in Rome’s main synagogue for a moment 
of silent prayer. Then they joined in an 
enthusiastic embrace. The throng of 1,000 
people packed into the ornate synagogue, 
40 of whom were survivors of Nazi death 
camps, burst into thunderous applause. 
Some wept openly. 

The embrace was the climax of an 80- 
minute ceremony last week during a his- 
toric pre-Passover call by John Paul at the 
synagogue; it was the first time that a 
Pope is known to have visited a Jewish 
house of worship. Initiated by a personal 
request from the Pontiff, the carefully 
planned event included mutual declara- 
tions of respect by the Pope (who twice 
used Hebrew phrases) and the Chief Rab- 
bi, Bible readings, hymns and the rendi- 
tion by a cantor and choir of Ani Ma‘a- 
min, a traditional profession of faith sung 
by Jews as they were led to the gas cham- 
bers. Because of the congregation's Ortho- 
dox Jewish sensibilities, there was no joint 
worship. 

To the congregation—Europe’s oldest, 
dating to the 2nd century B.C.—the visit 
was particularly significant. For centuries 
the Jews of Rome, under papal rule, had 
suffered discrimination and humiliation, 
were confined to a ghetto and were forced 
to altend sermons urging them to convert. 


| Anironic proverb expressed their feelings 
| of hopelessness: “The persecution will end 


when the Pope enters the synagogue.” 
Official persecution had ended long 
before last week’s momentous visit—in 
1870, when the papal states were over- 
thrown and Italy abolished the ghetto. 
But the Pope did not flinch from obliquely 
recalling the church’s harsh treatment of 
Jews. He decried the “gravely deplorable 
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manifestations” of the past and, quoting 
from a declaration of the Second Vatican 
Council, stated that the church “deplores 
the hatred, persecutions and displays of 
anti-Semitism directed against the Jews 
at any time and by anyone.” Then the 
Pope added, to ringing applause, “I re- 
peat: by anyone.” John Paul also ex- 
pressed “abhorrence” at the “genocide” of 
millions by the Nazis and, as did Rabbi 
Toaff, paid tribute to the Catholics who at 
great risk helped Rome’s Jews, among 
whom 11,000 of 13,000 survived the Ger- 
man occupation | 

In their speeches to the Pope, both 
Giacomo Saban, lay president of Rome’s 
Jewish community, and Rabbi Toaff 
called for the Vatican to extend diplomat- 
ic recognition to Israel, a divisive issue be- 
tween the two faiths. “Spiritually and 
emotionally,” said Saban, “Israel is cen- 
tral to the heart of every Jew.” The Chief 
Rabbi took the issue a theological step 
further by stating that the return of the 
Jews to the homeland was part of “God's 
final plan of redemption.” But John Paul 
in his 3,000-word address made no men- 
tion of Israel, and a Vatican spokesman 
later said that the papal visit had been 
purely religious in nature and that the in- 
clusion of any such political issue would 
have been inappropriate. 

While Jewish leaders were upset at 
the omission, Israel’s President Chaim 
Herzog termed the Pope's visit an impor- 
tant step toward “the correcting of the in- 
justice which the church perpetrated on 
the Jewish people during 1,500 years.” To 
Rabbi Toaff, the occasion was “a turning 
point in the history of the church,” one 
that finally “puts the two religions on a 
level of equality.” |. —By Richard N. Ostling. 
Reported by Marlin Levin/Jerusalem and Daniela 
Simpson/Rome 
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MAXELL. THE TAPE THAT LASTS AS LONG AS THE LEGEND. 


She’s traveled the highway from gospel singing sister to the reigning Queen 
= Soul. Fueled by a big powerful voice and a big joyous heart. Maxell audio tapes are 
created so that you can have a permanent record of that long journey, 
now and in the years to come. At Maxell every tape is manufactured to 
standards 60% higher than the industry calls for. So even after 500 plays 


the genius that is Aretha will thrill you just like it did {| 
when you first heard it, tooling down your very own freeway of love. maxe 




















MOS SECRETARIA DE ENERGIA 


SUBSECRETARIA DE COMBUSTIBLES 


MINISTERIO DE OBRAS 
Y SERVICIOS PUBLICOS 


YACIMIENTOS 
PETROLIFEROS FISCALES 


SOCIEDAD DEL ESTADO 


Call for international Bid Nr. 14-273 / 86. 
To make a contract for works of exploration and further exploitation of hydrocarbons, as detailed below: 


AREA AREA SURFACE RISK MAF ORRLA TION 
(}) “CUENCA WORESTE” (CHE.) (IV) “CUEMCA WEUQUIMA” (CNQ.) Kim2 VALUE 
(NORTHEAST WATERSHED) -LAND- (MEVQUEMIAM WATERSHED) -LAMD- USS (+) 


CNE. 19 “Las Breas CNQ. 4 “Rio Barrancas 
Province of Chaco I Provinces of Mendoza 
CNE. 20 “Saenz Pena & Neuquén USS 2,000. 
Province of Chaco 10,000 - CNO. 5 ‘Buta Ranquil 
CNE. 22 "'Sta. Syivina’ Provinces of Mendoza 
Provinces of Chaco & Sta. Fe 9,504 - & Neuquén USS 4,000 . 
CNE. 23 “Villa Guillermina CNO. 7 “Gobernador Ayala’ 
Provinces of Chaco, & Sta. Fe 10,000 fpenccs of Mendoza 
CNE. 25 “Gancedo’ La Pampa USS 10,000 . 
Provinces of Sgo. del Estero CNQ. 14 Zapala 
& Chaco 10,000 : : Province of Neuquén USS 7,000 . 
CNE. 30 “Norte Santa Fe” CNQ. 17 “Sierras Blancas’ 
Province of Sta. Fe 9.244 x Provinces of Rio Negro 
CNE. 31 “Reconquista” & Neuquén ' USS 9,000 


Province of Sta. Fe 9,885 ,000.- CNQ. 18 “Loma del Mojon 
Provinces of Rio Negro 


& Neuquén USS 10,000 . 
(U) “CUENCA BOLSOMES INTERMONT ANOS" (CLB.) CNQ. 19 “Afielo 
(IMTERMOUNT AIN BOLSONES WATERSHED) -LAND- Province of Neuquén USS 9,000 . 
CNQ. 20 “‘Auca Mahuida 
CLB. 1 “Chilecito” Province of Neuquén USS 5,000 - 


Province of La Rioja 9,473 w/0 information 
CLB. 2 “La Rioja” 


Province of La Rioja 9,941 w/ 0 information ii 
CLB. 3 “La Antigua’ (¥) “CUENCA GOLFO SAM JORGE" (C8SJ.) 


ig 
Provinces of La Rioja & Catamarca 7,403 w/ 0 information (SAINT GEORGE GULF WATERSHED) -LAND- 
CLB. 4 ‘San Antonio’ 
Provinces of Sgo. Estero & CGSJ. 3 “Rio Senguerr 
Catamarca 9,600 w/o information Prov. of Chubut 7,876 
CLB. 5 “Las Salinas’ CGSJ. 5 “Cothue Huapi 
Provinces of Catamarca Prov. of Chubut 4,353 
Sqo.Estero & Cordoba 8,100 USS 1,000. CGSJ. 6 ‘Paso Rio Mayo 
CLB. 6 “Salinas Grandes’ Prov. Chubut, Sta. Cruz 4,352 
Provinces of Catamarca & Cordoba 8,040 USS 1,000.- CGSJ. 7 “Rio Guenguel 
CLB. 7 “Chamical” Prov. Sta. Cruz, Chubut 6,224 
Provinces of La Rioja & Cordoba 8,800 w/o information CGSJ. 8 “Centro de Cuenca 
CLB. 8 “Ulapes Prov. of Sta. Cruz 2,209 
Provinces of La Rioja, & 
Cérdoba & San Luis. 10,000 w/0 information 


(Ul) “CUENCA CUYAMA Y BOLSONES” (CC y 8.) (Vi) “CUENCA SALADO” 
(CUYAM WATERSHED & BOLSOMES) -LAND- (SALADO WATERSHED) -OFF SHORE- 


CC y B.1 ‘Sierra Morada’’ 
Provinces of La Rioja, & SanJuan = 7,023 HR - os pl sen u 
CC y B. 2 “Rodeo” Provinces of San Juan 5,236 HR 
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The multifaceted church and quarters (1964) for pilgrims at Neviges 


Basso Profundo and a Bit Wild | 











hen the first annual $100,000 

Pritzker Architecture Prize was 
awarded seven years ago to Philip John- 
son, cynics and grumps concluded that 
the field’s new quasi-Nobel would go only 
to superstars, and American superstars at 
that. But the Pritzker juries have shrewdly 
avoided pop provincialism in their selec- 
tions, including among their subsequent 
laureates Luis Barragan, the reticent 
Mexican minimalist, and Austria’s Hans 
Hollein. 

The winner of the 1986 prize, an- 
nounced last week, is even more interest- 
ingly arcane. West German Gottfried 
Béhm, 66, has had only three projects 
built outside his own country, re- 
ceived no formal international hon- 
orific until 1983, and goes unmen- 
tioned in most modern surveys of the 
field. BGhm is precisely the kind of 
little-known architect for whom such 
a prize can mean the most. His body 
of built work is large and as fine as 
that of any living European, and two 
buildings at either end of his career— 
an extraordinary 1964 church com- 
plex in Neviges and a 1984 office 
building outside Stuttgart—are mas- 
terpieces. B6hm has not inspired 
many acolytes or copycats, but his sui 
generis genius is indisputable. 

A sculptor trained as an engi- 
neer, Bbhm was never an obedient 
pattern-book modernist. In the late 
*50s and early 60s, years before the 
American manifestos that called for 
a revival of historical forms, B6hm 
was actually building dreamy, neo- 
medieval churches. Yet he is con- 
temptuous of what he calls “mind- 
less imitation of earlier eras,” the 
piecemeal and often precious ap- 
pliqué of stylish bits and pieces of 
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A little-known German pioneer wins architecture's top prize 


the architectural past. Indeed, the invigo- 
rating paradox of his work is that for all 
his respectful traditionalism, he is excited 
by new construction materials and tech- 
nologies, dead set on formal invention. “I 
have never veered away from my basic 
quest to attempt the new,” he says. 

His church for Roman Catholic pil- 
grims in Neviges and his town hall for 
Bensberg, finished the same year just 25 
miles apart, are singular and splendid. At 
Bensberg he deferred to the site and its 
history as architects of the modern period 
never imagined they might. Among medi- 


At Zueblin House (1984), the central stair tower 








eval ruins he built, out of concrete, a small 
office wing and, most astoundingly, an 
adjacent stair tower with a romantic 
mock-stone top. Existing proportion, 
scale, texture and spirit were respected, 
exact verisimilitude not even attempted. 
Bensberg is restored faithfully, not 
fetishistically. 

The church at Neviges is all top, a 
114-ft.-high cubist mountain of molded 
and sandblasted concrete that Lyonel 
Feininger or a saner, northern Gaudi 
might have designed. The dramatic, deep- | 
ly cut facets and escarpments, inside and | 
out, achieve a German churchly ideal, si- 
multaneously grave and passionate, mas- 
sive yet full of light, basso profundo but 
also a little wild. How felicitous that a 
German of Béhm’s generation has spent a 
good part of his career designing religious 
buildings—about half of | 
his 45 built projects. & 

Béhm did not, to his © 
great credit, turn his novel, * 
expressive forms of the ear- 
ly ‘60s into a meretricious 
signature style. If any- 
thing, he searched too hard 
for new ways to build: from 
1968 to 1975 only three 
projects were realized. He 
avoided the period’s grim 
brutalist extremes, but 
BShm’s mid-'70s alterna- 
tive—elaborately engi- 
neered office and apartment blocks rife 
with bays and balconies—seems over- 
wrought and fussy 

During the past decade, his work has 
become coherent and confident again, | 
partly by means of a lightly worn classi- 
cism. For the Zueblin construction 
company’s new headquarters out- 
= side Stuttgart, he has produced an 
= improbable but marvelous synthesis 
®° A kind of oversize trompe Ioeil 
“= portcullis, Zueblin House is monu- 

‘= mental and yet entirely permeable, 
“ Jucid but not glib. The clear, simple 
axes and pitched-roof profile are 
classical, and the expansive ecto- 
skeletal shed seems snatched from 
some 19th century dream of the 
20th. The building’s priapic pivot al- 
ludes to Béhm’s own pioneering 
work: the central spiraling stair 
could be an ancestor or descendant 
of the tower at Bensberg 

Béhm practiced all the post- 
modernist tenets long before they 
were preached, yet his buildings 
provide none of the easy reassurance 
of neat taxonomy. His work has 
evolved continually, but not in re- 
sponse to shifts in fashion or doc- 
trine. Like Finland’s Alvar Aalto, 
Béhm invented his own humane, 
smart architectural dialect, and then 
waited patiently for the rest of the 
world to learn it. —By Kurt Andersen. 
Reported by Franz Spelman/Cologne 
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“A Bunch of Little Gnats” 


The droning echo of tourist flights through the Grand Canyon 


ee ichard Marks, 50, the superintendent 
of Grand Canyon National Park, 
stepped aboard a 19-ft. Boston Whaler 
last month to hear it for himself. Skim- 
ming eastward across the azure expanses 
of Lake Mead, Marks and two park rang- 
ers maneuvered their craft into the lower 
reaches of the Colorado River. Soon the 
| majestic red walls of the Grand Canyon 
towered overhead. They cut the engine, 
grounded the boat on a sandbar and wait- 
ed quietly. 

“Tt wasn’t very long before I saw it,” 
said Marks. As a concussive whumping 
sound crescendoed around them, the heli- 
copter skimmed 100 ft. over the river, 
then dodged out of sight. Moments later, 
| an airplane appeared, swooped by so its 
passengers could enjoy a leisurely view of 
the gorge and soared away. Soon another 
light plane buzzed above the gorge. In an 
hour, Marks counted nine different air- 
craft. “To someone who spends several 
days hiking into the Grand Canyon and 
then gets bombarded,” he said, “this is a 
heck of a problem.” 

Indeed, the National Park Service es- 
timates that there are about 100,000 
flights across the 1.2 million-acre Grand 
Canyon each year, or an average of 274 a 
day. Since his appointment more than 
five years ago, Marks has done little to 
curtail the traffic. Now the climate in 
Washington appears to be changing. Na- 
tional Park Service Director William 
Penn Mott announced in an interview last 


and helicopters from the canyon itself.” 
Even so, control of flights over—and 
into—the Grand Canyon may fall under 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Aviation 
Administration and therefore not neces- 
sarily in Marks’ bailiwick. This June the 
Park Service will release a report assess- 
ing the environmental damage of the 
flights and outlining possible solutions; by 
September Marks must recommend to In- 
terior Secretary Donald Hodel a plan to 
resolve the problem. The Secretary’s deci- 
sion is certain to serve as a 
guide for other national parks, 
particularly Haleakala and 
Hawaii Volcanoes national 
parks in Hawaii, which are 
contending with increasingly 
heavy air traffic. 

Meanwhile, the din at the 
Grand Canyon seems to be 
growing louder. Hikers claim 
that the thwack-thwack and 
droning of aircraft echo con- 
stantly through the canyon. 
During a five-hour walk from 
an overlook known as Her- 
mit’s Rest to a station near 
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| A helicopter dips below the canyon rim 
Few moments of uninterrupted serenity. 





year that he favors excluding “airplanes | 


| Cope’s Butte, one observer counted 16 heli- 
copters, 36 fixed-wing planes and twelve 
jets. The constant barrage yielded few mo- 
ments of uninterrupted serenity and noth- 
| ing resembling hermitism. “They remind 
| me ofa bunch of little gnats, just swarming 
| all around,” says Sharon Galbreath, who 
chairs the Grand Canyon branch of the Si- 
erra Club. Concurs Fred Carrington, a 
high school physics teacher who led a 
group of students into the canyon this 
spring: “You almost feel as if you haven't 
left civilization.” 

The 40 small charter 
companies that fly out of 
Grand Canyon National Park 
Airport, Las Vegas and other 
airports in Arizona, Califor- 
nia and Utah argue earnestly 
that banning aircraft would 
deprive the elderly, the very 
young and the handicapped 
of their only chance to see 
the Grand Canyon from the 
inside out. With some 2.5 
million visitors each year, 
the operators maintain, the 
park would not be serene 
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even if there were no flights. “This is the 
last place I'd come for peace and quiet,” 
jokes Judy Fogwell of Grand Canyon 
Helicopters. 

Environmentalists counter that the 
air tours do not cater to invalids but toa 
wealthy elite (some excursions departing 
from Grand Canyon Airport cost $125 
per adult for a one-hour helicopter ride 
and $100 a head for a 90-minute flight in a 
small plane). They also contend that the 
hordes of visitors seem far less invasive 
than the hundreds of droning aircraft. 

It appears unlikely that the Federal 
Government will ban the flights outright. 
And the degree to which they will be reg- 
ulated remains uncertain. No matter 
what Hodel decides, however, it is unlike- 
ly to please completely either hikers, who 
seek blissful solitude, or air tourists, who 
crave a bird's-eye tour of the canyon free 
of mundane annoyances such as sunburn 
and blisters. —By Jamie Murphy. Reported by 
Michael Riley/Hermit's Rest 


Tree Bandits 


Take the aspens and run 





ach fall, thousands of sightseers flock 

to Colorado’s national forests to wit- 
ness a spectacular display. As the days be- 
come colder, the small, oval leaves of the 
trembling aspen tree (Populus tremu- 
Joides) turn from green to bright gold, and 
stands of foliage glow in the mountains 
like mounds of Spanish doubloons. This 
spring, however, other, less aesthetically 
inclined aspen lovers have their eyes on 
the forests—and their minds on real gold. 

Forest rangers estimate that about 40 
separate teams of treenapers are operat- 
ing a $15 million-a-year black market in 
Colorado’s renowned aspens. After the 
winter’s last snowfall, but while the as- 
pens are still dormant, the bandits uproot 
them and sell them to nurseries and land- 
scapers for between $10 and $15 apiece, 
or door to door for up to $45. An industri- 
ous team can harvest as many as 30,000 
saplings in a season. Who wants them? 
Says Forest Service Spokesman Hank 
Deutsch: “I guess a clump of aspen is a de- 
sirable attraction for people’s yards.” 

The bandits use sophisticated tech- 
niques. Armed with radio scanners to keep 
track of Forest Service patrols, they drive 
into the forests by day and dig up hundreds 
of saplings. Then, after balling the roots in 
burlap, they ease the trees back into the 
ground and leave—only to return at night, 
using infrared night-vision scopes, and 
load their booty into trucks. Says Timber 
Management Assistant Johnny Hodges: 
“We just find a lot of holes.” That is easier 
than finding the diggers, who face a sen- 
tence of ten years and a fine of $10,000, the 
maximum penalty for stealing Govern- 
ment property. The rangers have yet to 
catch their first aspen thief. a 
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Now hold on IBM, don’t get us wrong. We know your electric 
typewriters have become the standard. But the fact is, electric type- 
writers won't be the standard much longer. So, many people are 
going to be wondering which of the new electronic typewriters is 
really the best to trade-up to. 

Obviously, we believe the Xerox Memorywriter is the best. 
After all, it’s easy to learn, easy to use, quiet, and many secretaries 
say it even has a superior touch and feel. What's more, it’s 
backed by Team Xerox. One of the largest ser- 
vice and support organizations in the business. 

But you feel you make the best electronic 
typewriter too, nght? So let’s not argue IBM. 
Let's let the experts decide. 

That's why we're inviting everyone to take part in our Secre- 
tary’s Month Type-Off. Even you IBM. 
ron We're asking executives and secretaries in offices every- 











where to call us for a free Memorywriter demonstration. And 
we think it would be in everyone’s best interest if you would 
bring in your electronic typewriter, too. 

This way people can really compare the 
machines objectively, night in their own offices. 
So come on IBM, let’s find out what the 
* experts really think. Join us in the Secretary's 

Month Type-Off. 
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Xerox ar ks of NEROX CORPORATION. S 
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Dear IBM, 
We invite you to 
a type-off in every 


office in America. 
= Xerox 











Oh, one last thought. If you'd like, we'd be more than glad to 
bring in a Xerox Memorywriter to every one of your customers so 
they can compare it to your electronic typewriter. 

After all, it wouldn’t be fair if we didn’t. 


SAVE FROM $50 UP TO $350 








If youd like a free Xerox Memorywriter demonstration, just call 


1-800-TEAM XRX ext.137A. Or call your local Xerox sales office, 
authorized Xerox dealer or sales agent. And be sure to ask for more 
information about the Xerox Memorywriter Rebate Program. 

You can save from $50 up to $350 on selected models. 


CQ) Yes, I'd like a free Memorywriter demonstration. Please have a 

















Send to: Xerox Corporation, P.O, Box 24, Rochester, NY 14692 


orcar 1 300-TEAM XRX ex 137A 


(1-800-832-6979 ext. 137A) 9/0428 


I Xcrox Representative or my local dealer call me. 
loo Please send me more information on the Xerox Memorywriter 
H and the Memorywriter rebate program 
, Name Title 
i ¢ ompany - 
Address City State 
I (_) 
| Zip Phone 

















Medicine 





The Career Woman’s Disease? 





ach month K.C. Esperance, 31, a San 

Francisco nurse practitioner, suffered 
menstrual cramps so agonizing that she 
would take to her bed, curl up and pray 
that she would live through the next cou- 
ple of days. Doctor after doctor gave her 
the same ineffectual advice: rest, take 
some codeine and bear with it. 

During her teens, Maria Menna 
Perper, 42, a New Jersey bio- 
chemist, suffered intestinal prob- 
lems around the time of her peri- 
od. By her late 30s, she felt 
“excruciating, burning pain” in 
her colon every month “like 
clockwork.”” Eventually the pain 
became continuous, and it was 
impossible for her to work or 
even sit down. 

For Anne Hicks, 29, a Port- 
land, Ore., real estate property 
manager, there were no obvious 
signs other than her inability to 
become pregnant. 

Despite their differing com- 
plaints, each of the women even- 
tually discovered that she suf- 
fered from the same insidious 
condition: endometriosis, an of- 
ten unrecognized disease that af- 
flicts anywhere from 4 million to 
10 million American women and 
is a major cause of infertility. The 
condition is caused by the spread and 
growth of tissue from the lining of the 
uterus (or endometrium) beyond the uter- 
ine walls. These endometrial cells form 
bandlike patches and scars throughout 
the pelvis and around the ovaries and Fal- 
lopian tubes, resulting in a variety of 
symptoms and degrees of discomfort. Be- 
| cause endometriosis has been associated 
| with delayed childbearing, it is sometimes 
called the “career woman's disease.” But 
recent studies have shown that the disor- 
der strikes women of all socioeconomic 
groups and even teenagers, though those 
| with heavier, longer or more frequent pe- 
| riods may be especially susceptible. Says 
Dr. Donald Chatman of Chicago’s Mi- 
| chael Reese Hospital: “Endometriosis is 
an equal-opportunity disease.” 

How the disease begins is something 
of a mystery. One theory ascribes it to 
“retrograde menstruation.” Instead of 
flowing down through the cervix and va- 
gina, some menstrual blood and tissue 
back up through the Fallopian tubes and 
spill out into the pelvic cavity (see chart). 
Normally this errant flow is harmlessly 
absorbed, but in some cases the stray tis- 
sue may implant itself outside the uterus 
and continue to grow. A second theory 
suggests that the disease arises from mis- 
placed embryonic cells that have lain 
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Endometriosis may afflict as many as 10 million in the U.S. 


scattered around the abdominal cavity 


| since birth. When the monthly hormonal 


cycles begin at puberty, says Dr. Howard 
Judd, director of gynecological endocri- 
nology at UCLA Medical Center, “some of 


| these cells get stirred up and could be a 








major cause of endometriosis.” 
If anything about endometriosis is 
clear, it is that once the disease has begun, 


According to one 

theory, endometrial tissue, 
instead of flowing through 
the cervix, passes 

through the Fallopian 
tubes, causing growths 

to develop there, on the 
ovaries and elsewhere. 


it will probably get worse. Stimulated by 
the release of estrogen, the implanted tis- 
sue grows and spreads. Cells from the 
growths break away and are ferried by 
lymphatic fluid throughout the body, 
sometimes, although rarely, forming is- 
lands in the lungs, kidneys, bowel or even 
the nasal passages. There they respond to 
the menstrual cycle, causing monthly 
bleeding from the rectum or wherever else 
they have settled. 

The most common symptom of endo- 





Nezhat after surgery: new hope 





Any serious pain needs investigating. 
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metriosis is pain, which can occur during 
menstruation, urination and sexual inter- 
course, Unfortunately, these warnings are 
often overlooked by women and their doc- 
tors. Cheri Bates, 31, of Seattle, describes 
the cramps she suffered as “outrageous,” 
but she assumed they were “normal.” By 
the time her condition was discovered, scar 
tissue covered her reproductive organs and 
parts of her bladder and intestines. 

Toconfirm that a patient has endome- 
triosis, doctors look for the telltale tissue by 
peering into the pelvic cavity with a fiber- 
optic instrument called a laparoscope. Af- 
ter diagnosis, a number of treatments can 
be prescribed. One is pregnan- 
cy—if it is still feasible; the nine- 
month interruption of menstrua- 
tion can help shrink misplaced 
endometrial tissue. Taking birth- 
control pills may also help, but 
more effective is a drug called 
danazol, a synthetic male hor- 
mone that stops ovulation and 
causes endometrial tissue to shriv- 
el. But it can also produce acne, fa- 
cial-hair growth, weight gain and 
other side effects. 

A new experimental treat- 
ment with perhaps fewer ill ef- 
fects involves a synthetic sub- 
stance called nafarelin, similar | 
to gonadotropin-releasing hor- 
mone. Normally GnRH is re- | 
leased in bursts by the hypothal- | 
amus gland, eventually trigger- 
ing the process of ovulation. But 
“if the GnRH stimulation is giv- | 
en continuously instead of in 
pulses,” explains Dr. Robert Jaffe of the 
University of California, San Francisco, 
“the whole [ovulatory] system shuts off,” 
and the endometrial implants “virtually 
melt away.” 

For severe cases of endometriosis, sur- 
gical removal of the ovaries and uterus 
may be the only solution. But less extreme 
surgery can often help. At Atlanta’s 
Northside Hospital, Dr. Camran Nezhat 
has had success with a high-tech proce- 
dure called videolaseroscopy, which em- 
ploys a laparoscope rigged with a tiny vid- 
eo camera and a laser. The camera 
images, enlarged on a video screen, en- 
able Nezhat to zero in on endometrial tis- 
sue and vaporize it with the laser. In a 
study of 102 previously infertile patients, 
Nezhat found that 60.7% were able to 
conceive within two years of videolaser- 
oscopy treatment. 

Like many other doctors who see the 
unfortunate consequences of endometri- 
osis, Nezhat is concerned that a “lot 
of women do not seek help for this 
problem.” Any serious pain, he notes, 
needs investigating. Agrees Cheri Bates: 
“If a doctor tells you that suffering is 
a woman's lot in life, get another 
doctor.” — By Claudia Wallis. 
Reported by Cristina Garcia/San Francisco and 
Suzanne Wymelenberg/Boston 
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Sport 








Master of the Fairway 





olf generally works as an allegory 
for life, with all its trials of whimsy 
and honor, although too much can be 
made of golf’s solitary responsibilities 
and life’s essential loneliness. Done well, 


completely alone, as a master at both 
demonstrated last week on a particularly 
sunny day in Augusta, Ga. 

For a bear, Jack Nicklaus is sur- 
prisingly short, maybe 5 ft. 10 in. 
From a low of 170 Ibs. last summer, 
too light to make the cut in either 
the U.S. or British Open, he has re- 
accumulated a paunch appropriate 
to a 46-year-old, while remaining 
considerably trimmer than the burr- 
headed and bulging Ohio youth who 
won three Masters during four mid- 
60s years. Handsomely, Nicklaus 
won two others, along with just 
about everything else, in the '70s. 

Until last week, Helen Nicklaus, 
78, had not revisited Augusta Na- 
tional since her son’s first Masters as 
a Walker Cup amateur in 1959. 
That year her husband Charlie 
drove the family from Columbus, 
pausing at Ohio State to fetch Jack’s 
girlfriend Barbara. Among many 
privileges the pharmacist accorded 
his son was access to a storied golf 
course, the local Scioto Country 
Club, where Bobby Jones won a U.S. 
Open in 1926. Jack developed his 
sense of history there, and his moth- 
er must have some sense of it too, be- 
cause this year she suddenly decided 
to return to the Masters. 

Charlie Nicklaus has been dead 
for 16 years, but Charlie's stamp on 
Jack is visible yet. If Scioto Pro Jack 
Grout taught Nicklaus how to play, 
and Nicklaus taught himself how to 
win, Charlie taught Jack how to 
lose. Since his unexpected fourth 
U.S. Open and fifth P.G.A. victories 
at the age of 40, Nicklaus has spent 
six mostly twilit years displaying an 
unerring grace (everywhere but on 
the greens) that brought him to the 


A. RICKERBY—LIFE 


neither living nor golfing is negotiated | 


Never a false step by either the golfer or the man 


say Jackie had to lead the old man around 
the National like a blind ward, but just 
a slight one. Color-blind to begin 
| with (Hart Schaffner and Barbara have 
| dressed him for years), Nicklaus has lost 
the horizon. He mourns, “I’m missing the 
| pleasure of watching my golf ball finish— 
I can’t see that far anymore.” Through- 
| out the tournament, he was forever ask- 





Nicklaus, once the youngest at 23, now the oldest at 46 








last round of his 28th Masters four 
strokes and eight players behind 
Caddying for him was his oldest son 
Jackie, 24, himself a golfer of promise, 
winner of the prestigious North and South 
Amateur. Barbara and Jack have a 
daughter and four sons. Increasingly, the 
children egg their father into joining them 
at golf, feigning selfish interests but not 
fooling him. “They want the old man to 
practice,” he says. Corporate setbacks 
have recently conspired with creaking 
muscles to limit his time on the courses 
he builds. It would be an exaggeration to 





Bear from over the hill: “A lot of golf left to play.” 


ing Jackie, “Did it stay on the green?” 

Sunday, they conferred over putts like 
sailors gauging breakers. “Looks like the 
left edge,” Jackie would say. His father 
would laugh. “How about an inch out on the 
right?” So they compromised and holed it. 
That was for a three at the par-four ninth. 
Nicklaus faced a 25-footer for another bird- 
ie at ten. “Oddly enough I felt comfortable 
over it and made it.” At eleven, a 20-footer 
rolled in “as pretty as can be.” Rather than 





Stall him, a bogey at twelve actually gave 


him steam. He birdied 13, eagled 15 (a three 
at the par five) and nearly made a hole in 
one at 16. The noise rippling across the 
course was unmistakable. 

If his vision has weakened, his hear- 
ing is still acute. By subtle roars in the dis- 
tance, Nicklaus can identify a Seve Bal- 
lesteros eagle at three-quarters of a mile. 
Just as calm conditions confounded Nick- 
laus when he was the most skilled golfer 
in the world, now the windless days dis- 
may Ballesteros, 29. “If the water is mov- 
ing on the river,” he told his brother Vi- 
cente Saturday, “it’s better for me.” Two 
holes behind Nicklaus but one stroke 
ahead, Ballesteros was poised for an 
eagle just a moderate four iron from 
the par-five 15th. When the Span- | 
iard’s woeful shot hit the water, 
Nicklaus could practically hear the 
splash. “A funny sound” wafted 
through the pines. “It wasn’t the 
sound of a cheer. But it was.” The 
water was moving on the river. 

“Done, finished, through, washed 
up, huh?” Nicklaus thought as he 
strode on. “So, 46-year-old men don’t 
win the Masters.” Using a pitching 
wedge from a nine iron’s distance, he 
pumped the ball at 17 to within 11 ft. 
and went seven under par for nine 
holes. In the deafening vortex of the 
gallery funnel, Nicklaus had to resist 
an impulse tocry. “Every time I'd sort 
of well up, I had to tell myself, “You've 
got a lot of golf left to play.’ ” So did 
the Texan Tom Kite, 36, and the Aus- 
tralian Greg Norman, 31. After par- 
ring 18 for a 65, Nicklaus repaired to 
the Jones Cabin to watch on TV 
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ite had a twelve-footer there to | 

tie, but rather like his career, left 
it on the edge. Bingeing on birdies, 
Norman needed a fifth in a row to 
avoid an immediate playoff with 
Jack. But in his only arrogant mo- 
ment of the day, the broad-backed 
strongman tried rifling a four iron 
and nearly missed the golf course. 
“Basically I spun out of the shot— 
and I think I pulled the putt,” he said | 
forthrightly after the day’s last bogey 
A little wanly, Norman departed say- | 
ing, “One of these days I’m going to 
break his record of six Masters.” 

Before anyone could ask, Nick- 
laus announced that he would not be 
going softly into night. “I love play- 
ing golf,” he said. Then he thanked Jack- 
ie. “I've got a great admiration for him 
He’s a great kid. He has handled the bur- 
den of my name.” From back of him all 
day, Nicklaus could hear Jackie’s voice, 
and Charlie’s too, whispering gently, 
“Keep your head still.” On the eve of the 
tournament, the family had a sing-along. 
Barbara played the piano. Jack joined in 
with that squeaky voice of his. “He’s not a 
very good singer,” Helen thought, “but he 
tries."’ Lord, does he. —By Tom Callahan 
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Solzhenitsyn: shining son 


He is a bright, straightfor- 
ward youth, with a special tal- 
ent for languages, mathematics 
and the piano, who would be an 
interesting lad even if his dad 
did not happen to be Soviet Au- 
thor Alexander Solzhenitsyn. In 
Palm Beach, Fla., last week, Ig- 
nat Solzhenitsyn, 13, played in 
his most formal concert yet, 
| performing Beethoven's Sec- 

ond Piano Concertowith the So- 
viet Emigré Orchestra. Only 18 
months old when his father was 
exiled, the boy has thrived at his 


family’s isolated home in Cav- 


| tices between schoolwork for 


| as to the U.S.S.R. 





endish, Vt., where he began 
playing at age six and still prac- 


three hours a day. How does his | 
father react to his concert | 
work? “He's very supportive,” 
says the teenager in a clipped 
accent that by now seems to 
owe as much to New England 





Stevens: in tune with Allah 


He was one of the brightest 
pop stars of the 1970s. Then 
one day Cat Stevens an- 
nounced that he was giving up 
singing to become a Muslim 
Now, nine years later, the sing- 
er of such hits as Moonshadow 





and Peace Train has just fin- 
ished an eleven-day visit to 
Turkey from his home in Lon- 
don. “My records sold all over 
Europe, but I was not a man of 
show business,” Stevens, now 
Yusuf Islam, told Turkish re- 
porters. “I was feeling lost. But 
once I read the Koran I took 
refuge in the guidance of Al- 
lah. This took the place of sec- 
ular things. All my concepts 
have changed.” Indeed. Islam, 


37, also chided those who let | 


music take “the place of 


Allah.” 
a“ 


The heat, humidity and in- 
sects were all too familiar to 
Harrison Ford, 43, though his 








“T was never really comfortable eating in restaurants,” con- 
fesses Mariel Hemingway. But her worries about upstaging the 
cuisine appear to have piqued her appetite for entrepreneur- 
ship. Last January the actress and her husband, Restaurateur 
Stephen Crisman, opened Sam’s Cafe on Manhattan's East Side. 
With Crisman’s background, the move might seem natural. 








,, Yet ata time when abso- 

lutely everyone seems to 
have a favorite place to 
eat, a mixed bill of celeb- 
rities has decided that 
the coolest thing on the 
hot restaurant scene is to 
own your own. 

“I feel comfortable 
at Sam’s,” says Heming- 
way. “It’s like people are 
in my living room.” Eric 
Goode, owner of Man- 
hattan’s Area disco, feels 
more or less the same 
way about his generical- 
ly named Restaurant. 
“Tt’s like my own dining 
room. It’s just for fun.” 
For others, restaurants 
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Flutie: surf 'n’ New York turf 





can be just a good invest- 
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Yankovic: Bao Wow chow 





prompting dreams of a nationwide chain 


Back to nature: McQueen and Ford going 





} xu : . x 
native in Belize 


latest foray into the jungle is a 
far swat from the whip-crack- 
ing heroics of Indiana Jones. 
Reunited with Director Peter 
Weir (Witness), Ford is in tiny 
Belize on the Caribbean to star 
in The Mosquito Coast, based 
| on the Paul Theroux novel. His 
| character, Allie Fox, moves to 
| the wilds of Central America 
to start his own civilization. As 
foil to the atheist protagonist, 
| Butterfly McQueen, 75, plays a 
native who attributes every- 
thing to God. Fox “is the kind 
of American who feels his 
opportunities at home limited 
by the kind of man he is,” 
says Ford. In short, he won't 
keep up with Indy or the other 
Joneses. 





ment. Chicago Bears Running 
Back Walter Payton belongs to a 
group that owns three places in 
the Windy City area and plans 
two more by September. 

When Showfolk Business 
Manager Neal Levin needed in- 
vestors to bankroll a Chinese 
dim sum diner named Bao 
Wow in Los Angeles, he natu- 
rally turned to clients, including 
Olympic Gold Medalist Bruce 
Jenner, Singer Melissa Manches- 
ter and Satirist “Weird Al” Yan- 
kovic. The first Bao Wow in 
Beverly Hills was a dog with the 
dinner trade and closed after a 
year; the second, in Encino, is 
a noon and nighttime hit, 
The Hard Rock 


Cafe, which offers young Manhattanites an eclectic menu 
topped with a hefty dollop of rock-’n’-roll memorabilia that in- 
cludes Elvis Presley's boots, is already spreading. Co-Owner Dan 
Aykroyd last week presided over groundbreaking for a Dallas 


outpost 


Music is also at the heart of the Blue Suede Shoes Saloon in 


Memphis, which Carl Perkins 


helped start three months ago 
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Introduction to Ol Blue 


Eyes 101, a 70-year survey ex- 
amining the theme “Growth: 
how to achieve and do it prop- 
erly.” No reading, but exten- 
sive listening to records re- 
quired. Lecturer: Frank Sinatra, 





Sinatra: lectures his way 


Sh.D. (doctor of showbizology) 
Last week some 400 students 
turned up at the Yale Law 
School auditorium to hear the 
Chairman of the Board deliver 
that class-by-himself course 
Asked to speak on personal 
achievement, Sinatra respond- 
ed characteristically to protest- 
ers critical of his appearance at 
South Africa’s Sun City resort 
five years ago: “T'll go any- 
where I want to go, anytime I 
want to go.” Other pointers on 
life: “Keep working at it until 
it never fails you.” And “I be- 


iia mona 





The country-and-western singer-songwriter “wanted it 
to be a real rockabilly honky-tonk, and I think that’s 
And he wanted it to be on Beale 
Street, “where you could just feel the history of the 
place, the spirit." New Jersey Generals Quarterback 
(barring a rumored trade) 
|= Doug Flutie was also con- 
2 cerned with locale. Flutie’s 
|= Pier 17,a 15,000-sq.-ft. res- 
taurant 
opened last week, is his way 
of “planting a foot in New 
York City. I’ve always been 
known as a Boston athlete, 
and this is one way I could 
become a New Yorker.” 
Sometimes, by no coincidence, 
a celebrity partner may attract ce- 
lebrity friends, who in turn attract a 
crowd. Actress Helena Kallianiotes., 
owner of Los Angeles’ Helena’s, 
has been known to serve her spe- 
cials to her Five Easy Pieces costar 
and suspected silent partner Jack 
Nicholson. The joint is now about as 
in as any place off the eaten path 
gets. And if they are not part of the 


what we've got.” 








Hemingway chez Sam's 
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lieved everything I was doing 
was right.” 


When he arrived in Mos- 
cow last week, a Soviet official 
asked to see some identifica- 
tion. “My face is my passport,” 
replied Viadimir Horowitz, 81, re- 
turning to his homeland for the 
first time since he fled to the 
West 61 years ago. The pianist, 
who is to perform two concerts 
in Moscow and Leningrad un- 
der a new US.-Soviet cultural 








the maestro a less than warm 
welcome, Horowitz clearly re- 
tains a special place in the 
hearts of the Soviet people. A 
two-hour rehearsal in the Great 
Hall of Moscow's conservatory 
left 1,600 spectators cheering 
wildly. “I think he will remem- 
ber this until the end of his life,” 
said Composer Sergei Chedbo- 
tarev. “And we will too.” 


All right, contestants, is 
this a treatment for the latest 





One from the heart: Horowitz with Scriabin's daughter 


exchange, was reunited with his 
niece Elena, 70, and visited rel- 
atives and old friends includ- 
ing Elena, daughter of Compos- 
who 


er Alexander Scriabin, 
had idolized Horowitz 
since her youth. While 
authorities have given f 


that __ officially 





Aykroyd expanding 


Jackie Collins mini-series 
or is it the Real Thing? Born in 
London to Irish and _ Iragqi- 
Chilean parents, and already a 
| top fashion model at 16, she is 
introduced to Director 
Roman Polanski, who 
casts her in his new 











Lewis: pirates and gold 


film, Pirates. Next, she beats 
out 500 other girls for a coveted 
part in the upcoming Eddie 
Murphy comedy Golden Child 
Then gossip columnists report 
that Charlotte Lewis, 18, once 
linked with Polanski, is now 
seeing Ballet Star Mikhail Ba- 
ryshnikov, but the lady de- 
scribes both men as “just good 
friends.” Sorry, folks, a script 
it’s not. She says that it is all 
true, and why not believe her? 
Lewis is delightfully candid 
and seemingly unaffected by 
her promising career. “I don’t 
think I knew anything about 
the business,” she says sweetly 
“T still don’t.” —By Guy D. Garcia 


film.” 


production of 20/20 
(named for its address 
in New York City’s 
Chelsea district, not 
the TV program). Set 
to open next month, 
20/20 has been designed, at a cost 
of $1.5 million, for those who like 
making an entrance. Patrons will 
come into the room on a raised 
platform where they can see and 
be seen from a 50-ft. bar decorated 
with glass panels from the prewar 
French luxury liner Normandie. It 
will be, says Simpson, “a gourmet 
theater.” It’s all enough to make a 
diner wonder whether to beg for a 
second helping or an encore. 





show themselves, show-biz proprietors know how 
to put one on. “Eating has become the evening’s 
entertainment for people,” says Director-Producer 
| Bob Giraldi. He conceived his 15-month-old Posita- 
no in New York “as an artistic creation. A restau- 
rant is a major production. It is like doing a good 


Valerie Simpson and Nickolas Ashford, of the sing- 
ing duo Ashford & Simpson, are certainly making a 














Perkins: tasty tunes 
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I want 
very, very 
Daddy got 












Bill Heater 
Age 30 
Married, two children 


Income 
Single Income $35,000 


Estimated Expenses 
Income tax $8,500 


Rent 8,500 
Food, Clothing 
Insurance 13,000 


$30,000 
Needs 


Long-term security 
for his family 
To build investments 


Answer 

John Hancock Variable 
Life - Insurance with 
the following range 

of investment options: 


Stocks, Bonds, 

Money Market, 
Aggressive Stocks and 
Total Return 


Bill Heater is feeling 
more at ease about his 
family's future since he 
invested his raise in 
John Hancock Variable 
Life. The policy 
guarantees Bill a death 
benefit while it offers 
him the opportunity to 
make money through a 
variety of investment 
options. Plus, he can 
change these options as 
his needs or market 
conditions change. 

For more information 
about Variable Life, 
including charges and 
expenses, please contact 
your John Hancock 
representative for a 
prospectus. Read it 
carefully before you 
invest or send money. 


Real life, real answers. 


























Uria and Heald: unwelcome truths 


Home and Away 
PRINCIPIA SCRIPTORIAE 
by Richard Nelson 


wo young men, an American and a 

Latin American, have been jailed by 
the police of an unnamed country’s right- 
ist dictatorship. The crime: distribution of 
subversive leaflets. In their cell, they con- 
verse clumsily, united less by ideology 
than by a rapturous and surprisingly so- 
phisticated passion for literature. Yet at 
every turn they misunderstand each oth- 
er, responding to received images from 
each other’s popular culture rather than 
to the actual person across the room. The 
American is a wandering would-be writ- 
er. He cheerily acknowledges that he 
knows no Spanish and thus has not even 
read the flyers they handed out. It hardly 
matters, he explains, because he knew 
what was meant—sort of. In fact, his poli- 
tics are so ill formed, so much a product of 
simple adolescent rebellion, that he might 
have endorsed any radical cause. His al- 
ternately amused and annoyed compan- 
ion is, it turns out, the author of the leaf- 
lets, an Oxbridge-educated scion of a 
prominent family who has joined the op- 
position. He admits that his people are ig- 
norant, that his country does not feel like 
home. Even so, he felt honor bound to 
come back and fight. 

That encounter, which leads to brutal 
police beatings for both, takes place in 
1970. Fifteen years later, the men meet 
again, this time at a diplomatic session be- 
tween the same country’s newly installed 
left-wing dictatorship and an internation- 
al human rights group. The visitors are 
pleading for the release of an imprisoned 
poet who had served the former right- 
wing regime as its Ambassador to Spain 
The air is abuzz with debate about the 
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Theater — 


competing political and aesthetic duties of 
the writer, the distinction between artistic 
merit and moral virtue and the uneasy re- 
lations between the industrial nations and 
the emerging Third World, where free- 
dom and tolerance are often viewed as 
unaffordable luxuries. 

These two acts make up Principia 
Scriptoriae, a passionate, enlightened and 
altogether admirable play by Richard 
Nelson. Now being performed off-Broad- 
way, it has been accorded a rare honor for 
an American play: Britain’s Royal Shake- 
speare Company will produce it in Lon- 
don this fall. The cumbersome title is a 
punning Latinate reference to the rules 
for sound literary construction and the 
morals that artists ought to live by. Yet 
Nelson focuses on two characters who are 
not artists, merely intelligent men. The 
narrative is less concerned with the fate of 
the poet than with their enduring misun- 
derstanding and mistrust. 

The American (Anthony Heald) has 
failed to sort out the conflicting impulses of 
his roles as observer, returning revolution- 
ary, reunited friend and working journalist. 
His former cellmate (Joe Urla) pecks away 
at poetry but works primarily for a malign, 
fanatical government minister. In rich and 
subtle performances, the opponents lacer- 
ate each other with unwelcome truths as 
they strive to rekindle affection. Then, in a 
finely calibrated and powerful final scene 
that shifts back to 1970, at what the two be- 
lieved would be the hour of their death, 
Nelson makes their antagonism all the 
sadder. As they quake, bound and blind- 
folded in terror, “hugging” by pressing 
their backs together, he shows how simple 
and intense their devotion was when they 
had only each other and not the world to 
comprehend —By William A. Henry tii 


Saran-Wrapped 
SOCIAL SECURITY 
by Andrew Bergman 





ot so very long ago, Broadway was 

thickly settled with relentlessly cheer- 
ful domestic comedies. Almost invariably 
these plays were set in some showcase liv- 
ing room. As soon as the curtain went up, 
audiences applauded the unassertive furni- 
ture, as if in affirmation of their own good 
taste. That kind of play is all but dead, 
killed by high ticket prices that prompt 
theatergoers to demand something special, 
and by the genre’s own dishonesty. When a 
TV sitcom resolves an impossible problem 
in half an hour, viewers know that more 
trouble will crop up next week. In the the- 














atrical equivalent, pain is glibly and per- | 


manently cured by the final curtain 

Still, every season someone attempts 
to revive the form. This year’s example is 
Social Security, the bawdy but bland story 
of a Manhattan art dealer (Marlo Thom- 
as), her suburban sister (Joanna Gleason), 


Silver and Thomas: unwisecracks 


their respective husbands (Ron Silver and 
Kenneth Welsh) and the aged mother 
who drives them crazy (Olympia Duka- 
kis). Playwright Andrew Bergman has 
written lustily funny movies (Blazing Sad- 
dles, Fletch), but he places only ticktock 
jokework on the stage. Worse, he creates 
situations of real pathos and then anes- 
thetizes them. The matriarch is 80, unable 
to get around without a walker, unwilling 
to be left alone for an hour. By the play’s 
end, this coarse, undereducated widow of 
a house painter has won the heart of a 98- 
year-old superstar artist (Stefan Schnabel) 
reminiscent of Marc Chagall and has 
thereby healed her ailments. 

Unseen but much discussed is the sub- 
urban couple’s daughter, a college fresh- 
man who has stopped attending class to 
provide round-the-clock sexual service to 
two men. The girl’s relatives fatuously as- 
sure one another that her self-abasing be- 
havior is a phase she will outgrow. In an- 
other subplot, the girl's parents consider 
divorce, but the audience cannot see the 
agony they profess to feel. The entire pro- 
ceedings, staged by Mike Nichols, are life 
as viewed through Saran Wrap. Although 
Broadway Veteran Nichols has mislaid 
his gift for telling detail, he has evoked 
maximum slickness and verve. 

There are the makings of a play in the 
resentment between the housewife, who 
nurses the mother, and her sister, whose 
answer to everything is writing a check. 
But Bergman settles for stale attempts at 
satire about city dwellers vs. suburbanites, 
trendy vs. square relations, rich vs. poor 
ones. The actors struggle to give the play 
life, but there is only one moment of in- 
sight. As Thomas’ ever irreverent hus- 
band, Silver says, “I’m flip, which is an- 
other way of being shy.” Perhaps that is 
Bergman’s problem, and it is surely the 
problem of a weary genre: plenty of wise- 
cracks but not much wisdom. —W.A.H. il 
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Father and son reunion: Sean Penn and Christopher Walken 





“Is This the Family Gun, Dad?” 





AT CLOSE RANGE Directed by James Foley; Screenplay by Nicholas Kazan 


ndrew Wyeth painted landscapes of 

this bucolic stretch of Pennsylvania, 
but could he ever have imagined these 
small, warped figures inhabiting them? 
Brad Whitewood Sr. (Christopher Walk- 
en) runs a scuzzy gang that makes millions 
breaking into company safes and hijack- 
ing tractors. His estranged wife and her 
mother slouch around their dreary house 
staring at TV. Brad Jr. (Sean Penn) is 
searching for something worth spending 
his teenage energy on: maybe his lay- 
about friends, maybe that cute 16-year-old 
he’s just met (Mary Stuart Masterson), 
maybe the toxic dream of emulating his 
old man. You've got to act, Brad. So be a 
thief and impress your friends. Join your 
dad’s gang; make him proud. Buy your 
girlfriend a necklace and watch her eyes 
pop. Be a man and try not to look back at 
that trail of blood on the landscape. 


Most movies about low-life Ameri- | 


cana condescend to their subject with lots 
of sweat, foul patter, fat ladies and idiot 


giggling. This lurid and intermittently se- | 


ductive melodrama (based on a true story) 
just observes Brad Sr. and his mob dispas- 
sionately, like slime mold under a micro- 
scope. They execute their robberies, and 
their victims, with soulless professional- 
ism; their gangster grimaces register 
starkness without sexiness. Brad Jr. and 
his pals are hardly more exemplary. Talk- 
ing tough, swigging beer, wailing for 
something bad to happen, they could be 
the Whitewood Gang in embryo. 

But Director James Foley (Reckless) 
wants to iconize the whole pathetic crowd 
with his wide-screen technique. The tele- 
photo lens sets small-town streets ashiver; 
dramatic lighting illuminates a face from 
no earthly source. The two Brads share an 





70 








time capsule. 


idyllic toke of “wacky tobaccy,” gazing out 
at the rolling Appalachian farmland. Brad 
Sr. sits at the center of a Last Supper tab- 
leau of thieves, looking like Jesus looking 
for Judas. Every overwrought gesture, ev- 
ery pregnant banality, every brutal killing 
is elongated to impress upon us the mo- 
ment’s importance and sick beauty. This 
fetishized attention to detail produces 
some gorgeous picturemaking, even as it 
makes At Close Range a sort of Atrocity 
Olympics captured in Super SloMo. 

Foley gives his actors a lot of rope, 
and the option of lassoing their characters 
or hanging themselves. Within the stric- 
tures and excesses of Method acting, most 
of them do just fine. Christopher Penn 
(Sean’s brother) is good as a slow wit with 
a long fuse; Eileen Ryan (Sean’s and 
Christopher's mother) plays their grand- 
ma as a silent witness against familial 
treachery. Masterson has a face and a tal- 


ent worth watching. Walken, flashing Fa- | 


ginese charm across his splendidly wasted 
face, isa monster any son could find walk- 
ing into his nightmares 

Sean Penn is tops. Madonna's bad boy 
was a wartime swain in Racing with the 
Moon, a pinwheeling bozo in The Falcon 
and the Snowman. Here he is all static 
electricity, forcing a smile through the 
sour taste in his mouth, weighing filial de- 
votion against conventional morality, try- 
ing to figure out what his body will tell his 
brain to do next. And when, at the climax, 
he confronts Brad Sr. over a string of do- 
mestic crimes (“Is this the family gun, 
Dad?"), Penn gives the movie, and his ca- 
reer to date, a sensational payoff. Worry 
over the film’s shortcomings while you 
watch it, but put this performance in the 
— By Richard Corliss 











Sore Glums 


ABSOLUTE BEGINNERS 
Directed by Julien Temple 
Screenplay by Richard Burridge, 
Christopher Wicking and 

Don MacPherson 


usicals used to trade in innocence. 

Fred Astaire could get a thrill just 
from being caught in the rain with Ginger 
Rogers. Gene Kelly shouted, “Gotta 
dance!” as if it were a battle cry or a mating 
call, But those carefree days seem as distant 
as Ike and Mamie; musicals have more seri- 
ous topics—Argentine dictators, pointillist 
painters—weighing on their souls. Musicals 
used to be called, oh, High Spirits. Now 
London’s hot song-and-dance show is Les 
Misérables, which locals translate as The 
Glums. That is precisely the disease afflict- 
ing the modern musical. Artistic ambition 
anda social conscience are all very fine, but 
please, sirs, can we have our pleasure back? 

On this score, Absolute Beginners is a 
pretty little cheat. It promises a larkish tour 
of London in 1958, the year Britain discov- 
ered both rock 'n’ roll as an anarchic force 
and teenagers as a voracious new consum- 
er class. Colin (Eddie O'Connell) is a bright 
lad who hits the Top 40 of success snapping 
pictures of mods and trads; Suzette (Patsy 
Kensit) is a proto-Twiggy fashion model— 
designer. Sade, Ray Davies and the snakily 
elegant David Bowie appear in elaborate 
production numbers—upmarket rock vid- 
eos, really—and Julien Temple, a master 
director of the short music form, revs up 
the visuals so that everything looks like a 
display in the biggest, fanciest boutique 
window. 

It is too good to last. The film’s cynical 
insider tone turns apocalyptic for a third 
act of corrupt development schemes and 
race riots. The preachy message has 


drowned out the music. And what began as 
a giddy ride in the Time Machine ends up 
as angst for the memories. 


—RC. 





Young Lovers O'Connell and Kensit 
Like a display in a boutique window. 
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A Tale of the Acorn and the Tree 








A PERFECT SPY by John le Carré; Knopf: 475 pages; $18.95 


Perfect Spy arrives in the U.S. with its 

cover blown. Published last month in 
the U.K., John le Carré’s eleventh novel 
could hardly pass review without some- 
one noting that the main character is a 
British intelligence officer, as was the au- 
thor, and that another persona is a dead 
ringer for Le Carré’s father, a notorious 
con man named Ronald Cornwell. 

That Cornwell had two 
sons, Anthony, an advertising 
executive in New York City, 
and David, the best-selling 
novelist who signs himself 
John le Carré, is not news. 
Neither is the literary prac- 
tice of hanging fiction on a 
framework of autobiography. 
What seems unusual is that 
the normally reticent Le 
Carré should so openly draw 
the parallels of his life and his 
art, as he did recently in a 
New York Times Magazine 
article 

Cynics might say that he 
did it for the publicity, and 
cynics might be right. But a 
fair reading of the novel sug- 
gests more complex motives. 
A Perfect Spy has all the 
strengths and some of the 
weaknesses of an extended 
emotional purge: intensity, 
authenticity, flashes of black 
humor, a tendency to camp 
on obsessions and nurse the 
morose. Le Carré’s job is not 
easy. In order finally to put 
his father to rest with forgive- 
ness and love, he must first 
disinter the scoundrel, who 
died in 1975. Draped in the 
same checkered past as Ron- 
ald Cornwell, Rickie Pym 
makes darting appearances as 
an amoral charmer whose lies 
and bad debts foreshadow the 
more convoluted betrayals of 
his son Magnus. 

Magnus Pym shares much 
of the author's vita, including 
absentee parents, an unhappy 
public school education, aca- 
demic success at Oxford, literary ambi- 
tions and a foreign-service job. But there 
is a speculative quality about the charac- 
ter. What if, Le Carré seems to suggest, 
David Cornwell did not break away from 
the murky world of cold war espionage to 
become an acclaimed writer? Might he 
have ended up like Magnus, middle-aged 
and distorted by a past that makes him 
good at his job but useless as a husband, 
friend and father? 





The ironic burden of being a Perfect 

Spy is that the distinction is based on dis- 
tortion. Masters of deceit, according to Le 
Carré, are borderline psychopaths. One 
of Magnus’ colleagues speculates, “What 
I recognise in Pym is what I recognise in 
myself: a spirit so wayward that, even 

| while I am playing a game of Scrabble 
| with my kids it can swing between the op- 


Excerpt 


Pym whispered the words out loud. . 
should have died when I killed you.’ He re- 
turned to his desk and took up his pen. Every line 
written is a line behind me. . . He wrote fast. And 
as he wrote, he began to smile again. Love is what- 
ever you can still betray, he thought. Be- 
trayal can only happen if you love. 





| tions of suicide, rape and assassination.” | 


Pym’s first wife Belinda contributes the 
observation, “He was a new man every 
day. He’d come home one person, I'd try 
to match him. In the morning he'd be 
someone else.” 

Le Carré excels at depicting this multi- 
tier personality. The most convincing 
dinner-party chatter, pillow talk and pro- 
fessional banter conceal howling secrets. 
Magnus’ deepest one is that he is a double 
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agent, a fact that becomes apparent about 
the same time readers realize they have 
| fallen through the civilized surface of 
the novel. Betrayal comes naturally to 
Pym, himself the victim of bad faith and 
| disappointments, revealed in flashbacks 


an operative. 

The plot is a manhunt, both literal 
and psychological. Magnus vanishes, 
leaving his wife Mary and friend and fel- 
low spy Jack Brotherhood to deduce his 
whereabouts. There is a false trail that 
seems to lead to Scotland; in fact, Pym is 
holed up as Mr. Canterbury in a Devon 
boardinghouse. He is fairly 
sure that his superiors know 
he has passed secrets to a 
Communist agent, an old 
school chum. But Magnus is 
not trying to escape; he is only 
buying time to write his story 
so that his family and friends 
will know the truth. In addi- 
tion, Rickie Pym has just 
died, his corpse bobbing in a 
tub of ice water until funeral 
expenses can be scraped up. It 
is a grotesquely comic end for 
a man who built worthless pa- 
per empires and stood for 
Parliament while scandal 
swirled at his feet. 

As Brotherhood closes in, 
Magnus sets the crooked rec- 
ord straight, or as straight as 
possible under the circum- 
stances. There is much here 
about the routines of spying: 
keeping in touch with your 
“Joes,” the odd assortment of 
informants who provide trade 
figures, truck movements and 
the seemingly meaningless 
details that may or may not 
add up to something back at 
the Firm’s headquarters. 
Magnus’ operations take him 
to Vienna, Prague and Wash- 
ington, where he concludes 
that “no country was ever eas- 
ier to spy On ... no nation so 
open-hearted with its secrets, 
so quick to air them, share 
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junk heap of planned Ameri- 
can obsolescence.” 

As is customary in a Le 
Carré novel, the odor of moral 
fatigue and middle-age burnout cling to 
every page. But Magnus’ betrayals also 
smell of the cradle and the grave. His 
acts of treason are not rooted in greed 
or politics, They are delayed rebellions 
not only against a criminal father but 
against a system that appears only slight- 
ly better. “You have a lawyer's training, 
you have Czech language and Czech ex- 
pertise,” a personnel bureaucrat tells a 
reassigned spy. “More appropriately you 











of youth, student days and beginnings as | 





them, confide them, or con- | 
sign them too early to the | 
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it... We expect terrible things of 
you.” This sort of thing comes dangerous- 
ly close to self-pity: the best and the 
brightest suffering the scorn of their 
intellectual inferiors. It is not a pretty 
picture, and no one paints it better than 
John le Carré. —By R.Z. Sheppard 


Victoriana 


FAMILY SECRETS: A WRITER’S 
SEARCH FOR HIS PARENTS AND HIS 
PAST by David Leitch 

Delacorte; 242 pages; $17.95 


ore than a century after Charles 

Dickens’ pageant of nameless bene- 
factors, twists of narrative, and startling 
revelations, Journalist David Leitch, 45, 
appears with a document that ratifies the 
conventions of the Victorian novel. In the 
first volume of his autobiography, God 
Stand Up for Bastards (1973), Leitch re- 
called his adoptive parents and the myste- 
rious couple who secretly and illegally re- 
linquished their nine-day-old infant. 
“This title might seem like a calculated in- 
sult to my mother,” he began. “In a way it 
is. But I have a sneaking hunch—and 


of the shadows.” 

The lure worked. After decades of si- 
lence, Leitch arranged to meet a reader 
named Truda, in Liverpool: “Recognition 
was total, instantaneous. Her expression 
revealed a moment of fear so acute it was 
like a pain.” Like many other adopted 
children, her son had his own fears. Were 
his own flaws environmental, or were 
they “symbolic perhaps of a greater hu- 
man carelessness which would forever tie 
me to my mother’s defection’’? 

Leitch candidly describes his dilemma, 
and sadly recounts the ironies of his ruined 
marriage: by the time he unearths the most 
persuasive evidence of his origins, his wife 
and young son have gone 12,000 miles away 
to Australia. In 1981, seven years after 
Truda surfaced, he receives a phone call, 
The speaker is a woman named Margaret, 
who informs him that his mother is dead. 
She is, it turns out, Leitch’s elusive sister. 
The siblings meet, joyously ransack memo- 
ries and make the most astonishing discov- 
ery ofall: there is yet a younger sister, Linda 
Elizabeth. She has been adopted, but she is 
untraceable. Itis for her that Family Secrets 
is written, in the hope that she too will an- 
swer the call of the blood and complete the 
outline of a long-damaged family tree. 

Even if Linda Elizabeth never re- 
sponds, she is indirectly responsible for a 
powerfully evocative volume that gives di- 
mension to the questions haunting every 
child deprived of his genealogy. It is part 
confession, part portrait of Britain, with 
its intimidating social strata, its cloaked 
poverty and strained respectability. And 
it is incontrovertible proof that Dickens, 
the great middle-class fantasist, the mak- 
er of grotesques and waifs and seekers, 
was a teller of more enduring truths than 
even he suspected. — By Stefan Kanfer 
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IN STATE OF 
ART STEREO! | 


Preview all 28 hits in your 
10 dancing evenings. FRE 
cing evenings. E! 
In the Mood - Little Brown Jug - 
Tuxedo Junction - Sunrise 


(Glenn Miller versions) ® You 
Made Me Love You « Two 
O'Clock Jump - Music Makers - 
Ciribiribin (Harry James versions) . 
= Frenesi - Stardust - Temptation (Artie 
Shaw versions) ® Deep River - Swanee River - 
Lonesome Road (Tommy Dorsey versions) ® 
Stealin’ Apples - Let's Dance (Benny Goodman 
versions) ® Pompton Turnpike - Cherokee - 
Redskin Rhumba (Charlie Barnet versions) ® 
Snowfall (Claude Thornhill version) ® Bizet 
Has His Day (Les Brown version) ® Well All 
Right Then (Jimmie Lunceford version) # 
Blues on Parade (Woody Herman version) ® 
720 in the Books (Jan Savitt version) ® Boogie 
ie on St. Louis Blues (Earl Hines version) 





We 
a "Take the “A” Train (Duke Ellington version). 






(In Iinois: 1-800-972-5302) 
Or Write: 


TiME- LIFE Music 
BES 541 N. Fairbanks Court 
MUSIC Chicago, IL 60611 


Available only in U.S.A. All orders subject to oval. 
Send no money now! © 1986 TIME-LIFE BOOKS INC. 
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\) the irresistable beat of Swing. Relive 

















Soda fountains. Radio. Glenn Miller. 
Saddle shoes. The Aragon Ballroom. 
And dancing every Saturday night to 


those dancing decades as you listen 
to the jumpin’est music this side 
of heaven. Thrill to the sound of 
Swing as you've never heard it 
before—in stunning stereo! 
Brilliant recordings by 
Swing Era greats 
To re-create THE SWING 
ERA, Time-Life assembled a 
galaxy of original Swing Era 
musicians and vocalists. . 
among them Shorty 
Sherock, Babe Russin, 
Gene ae Red Norvo, 
Anita O'Day and Helen 
Forrest... had them play 
| and sing more than 440 
swing hits in their 
original arrangements 
and re-recorded them in 
authentic stereo. 
Capitol Records’ 
henomenal XDR™ 
und 
Through the magic of 
Capitol Records’ 
XDR™ (Expanded 
Dynamic Range), you'll 
hear... not the furry, 
blurry sound of those old 78s. ..but 
the kind of sound you got live when 
the big bands came to town. Choose 
either 2 ultra-high quality cassettes on 
new cobalt-encapsulated ferric tape or 
3 boxed LP records on extra heavy 
100% virgin vinyl. 
10-Day FREE Trial 
THE SWING ERA isa Hit Parade 
of Swing Classics presented year by 
year. Enjoy your introductory album, 
1940-1941 (with a special 48-page 
ide to the collection), for 10 days 
. Keep it and pay just $19.95 
plus shipping anal handling. Other 
albums will follow, one about every 
other month, always for a free 
10-day audition. 
Keep only the albums you want— 
there is no minimum number to buy 
and you may cancel at any time. If 
you choose not to keep a set, simply 
return it within the free trial period 
and you will be under no er 
obligation. 
So call toll-free today! 
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| @ @ @ YOU COULD ACCESS 


slered trader 


With HP Access software, 
you can. At the push of a button, 
you can have direct access to busi- 
ness data (financial, production, 
sales, inventory, etc.) located in 
departmental databases you 
couldn't previously get to easily 
with your personal computer. 

Because this data transfers 
directly into popular PC formats 
(like Lotus 1-2-3 or d:BASE II), 
there’s no extra re-keying. So you 
can analyze, compare and manip- 
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VITAL BUSINESS DATA IN ONE SIMPLE STROKE?” 





ulate lots of information without HEWLETT-PACKARD’S year history for unsurpassed 
waiting. And without all the PERSONAL PRODUCTIVITY CENTER (PPC) quality. People who never 
hassle. - stop asking “What if... ?” 

HP Access is a key feature of i If you'd like to learn 
HP’s Personal Productivity Center (5 } <2 more about HP’s Personal 
(PPC). An office information cA AS 5 Productivity Center and 
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share and exchange information = — | nearest HP sales office. Or call 
better—and easier. p=! a 4 1800 345-6366, Dept. 207C today. 
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Depending on your needs, —— 8 
the PPC can include HP Vectra 
and fouchscreen PC's, IBM A full range of ompatible HP office 
PC's, departmental com- information products that can fit individuals 


puters, mainframe commu- groups, departments or entire corporations 

nications and advanced 

networking. And the kind of 

innovation you expect from a h HEWLETT 
company with a forty-seven Ap, PACKARD 


Business Computing Systems 


A Easy, one-tou 
A One “window” to multiple database 


A Direct data transfer 


A Complete data security 
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Bookends 


I'LL TAKE MANHATTAN 
by Judith Krantz 
Crown; 437 pages; $18.95 





“Maxi squirmed in her 
Calvin Klein jockstrap. 
They'd added a new di- 
mension to her sex life. 
Was she a pervert?” The 
question could only be put 
by Judith Krantz, back 
NAWIAANY 2e2in with her patented 

blend of eavesdropping 
and name dropping. Her heroine, Maxi 
Amberville (“her surpassingly green eyes, 
the precise color of Imperial Jade”), is the 
customary flaring, rich, tousled, naughty, 
gorgeous protean number. This time she 
is a publishing vicereine with a field 
of ex-husbands, a bewitching mother, a 
homosexual brother, a heterosexual near- 
blind brother, and an eleven-year-old 
daughter by magnificent, “fascinatingly 
brooding, darkly luminous” Renaissance 
Rocco. From Maxi’s view at the top, 
Krantz scatters a lot of glitz: hot sea- 
water bubble baths, iced buffalo-grass 
vodka, tarte Tatin, Pratesi sheets, Don 
Johnson, Le Cirque and the Bohemian 
Grove. But she never forgets the essen- 
tials: steamy dialogue, unexpurgated sex 
and the outside chance that some of her 
fictive creatures may actually exist. //7// 
Take Manhattan is not literature, but 
it is lively and, in its own way, moral. 
In any Krantz work, the good get loved, 
and that is what makes it romantic. The 
bad get punished, and that is what makes 
it fiction. 








BARDOT, DENEUVE, FONDA 
by Roger Vadim 
Simon & Schuster; 328 pages; $17.95 


™ Some men kiss and do not 
} tell; they are called gentle- 
men. Some men tell but do 
not kiss; they are called li- 
ars. Some men kiss and 
tell; they are called best- 
seller writers. The latest is 
Director Roger Vadim, 
who modestly subtitles his 
work “My Life with the Three Most Beau- 
tiful Women in the World.” No. 1: Brigitte 








| Bardot. She was 15, he was 22. When they 


parted, he was forgiving: “She always suf- 
fered if she had an affair with more than 


| one man ata time.” No. 2: Catherine Den- 


euve. She was 17, he was 32. Not long af- 
terward she announced she was pregnant, 
he recalls, and “from that day on, she nev- 
er cried in my arms aftert making love.” 
No. 3: Jane Fonda. Progress. She was of le- 
gal age (24), he was 34, and “at that time 
she still knew how to relax. A few hours of 
idleness was not a mortal sin.” But today, 
well, “being a political figure, an excep- 
tional businesswoman, an active supporter 
of her husband's career, a conscientious 





mother, a producer, a writer and an inter- 




















victors, the reader nor herself. ~ 





national star is a bit much for one person.” 
Alas, the women all had the audacity to 
change. Only Vadim, 58, author, actor, 
filmmaker, narcissist, has managed to 
keep his outlook and ego evergreen. 
“When I came into the world,” he laments, 
“I must have come to the wrong civiliza- 
tion.” Exactement. 





BUS 9 TO PARADISE 
by Leo Buscaglia 
Slack; 276 pages; $16.95 


Some people think that 
| war and mass destruction 
are turn-offs. Why is it so 
| hard for many of us to 
break from the bondage of 
negativism? I believe it 
was another man named 
Leo—Leo Tolstoy—who 
named one of his fine books War and 
Peace. He was saying to us, “Grab life by 
the throat and hug it.” If he wasn’t saying 
this, who cares? We all make mistakes. 
Why are we so hard on ourselves? Take 
me, for instance. Sometimes a tiny voice 
tells me, “Leo, you are creating soft-cen- 
tered, runny confections again.” But then 
I think: There’s new stuff here. There’s 
the part about how you can make clean- 
ing your house a vibrant symphony of joy- 
ous motion, and the big uplift when my 
cat turned out to have one of the highest 
feline IQs ever tested. There's a lesson in 
all this: deactualize all those shoulds and | 
musts. 1 believe it was Clint Eastwood 
who observed, “Let love make your day.” 
I could go on like this forever . . . 
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THE WAR 

by Marguerite Duras 
Translated by Barbara Bray 
Pantheon; 183 pages; $13.95 





Several years ago, French 
Screenwriter and Author 
Marguerite Duras recov- 
ered some notebooks 
stashed away in a cup- 
board. They dated from the 
last days of World War II, 
and in them she had re- 
corded her anguished wait- 
ing for news of her husband, a concentra- 
tion camp deportee. The diary she later 
published as The War records his return; he 
was so emaciated and weak that the weight 
ofa cherry would lacerate his stomach. Du- 
ras also includes a chilling portrait of the 
Gestapo officer who arrested her husband 
and who then, impressed by Duras’s liter- 
ary reputation, tried to court her, confiding 
his dreams of owning an art bookshop. Du- | 
ras does not neglect the vengeful postwar 
period, when Resistance members contin- 
ued the battle, taking their turn at torturing 
and executing collaborators. No recent 
memoir has evoked the 1940s in France so 
eloquently or paid such close attention to 
suffering and emotional numbness. The di- 
arist spares no one, neither the victims, the 
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Developing the right financial strategy depends on understanding more than your 
balance sheet. We know that every privately held business faces a unique set of challenges. 
And opportunities. Our bankers take the time to discover just what sets your business apart. 
Whether you need working capital, an equipment loan or financing for expansion, we can put 
together a financial program that meets your needs. Backed by the strength of $1.7 billion 
in assets. If you want a banker who knows your business inside out, call the Lane Banks. 
312/498-6650, extension 1000. Or attach your business card to this page and mail to: 
Business Bankers, W.N. Lane Interfinancial, 1200 Shermer Road, Northbrook, IL 60062. 
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- ‘Ttdoesnt matter 
Im watching Business Moming _» | 


__ Half of the business and_ De eiascehelewiad 
financial world has been up for usINess IVIOMMINg 


hours and so have we. At 5:30 Weekdays 5:30AM. 


every weekday morning, CNN | 
business expert Stuart Varney brings 

you today’s business news for today's businessman... 
before anyone else. Anyone. : / 


Look for the premiere of BUSINESS DAY April 28 at6:30AM. 





*All times Central 
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NOT EVERYONE'S 
MOST VALUABLE ASSET IS 
REAL ESTATE, STOCKS OR BONDS. 











For many people, what's more valuable is Garth benefit planning to business continuity and estate 
Conley. conservation 

His ability to consistently deliver outstanding results for But what makes Garth's service even more valuable is 
clients has earned him a spot on our Gold Key. The most that he can put those recommendations into action. He 
prestigious honor CIGNA Individual Financial Services works with your accountant. And attorney. And other 
Company* awards its financial counselors advisors. To help you get results 

Garth's financial expertise can help you identify and To find out how Garth can help you achieve greater 
achieve your economic objectives. And give you better financial success call him at (312) 693-6100 or write him at 
control over your finances 8700 West Bryn Mawr, Suite 800, 

Unlike many financial counselors, Garth's analysesand Chicago, IL 60631. CIGNA 
recommendations pull together all aspects of your He could be the best investment 
financial situation, from taxes, investment and fringe you'll ever make 





Three cheers forthe 
Volkswagen GI. 


It all started three years ago, when Car and Driver said 
the Volkswagen GTI was ”...a cause for rejoicing... 2’ 
As well as one of 1983's ten best. 

“It’s tough to imagine anything that delivers more pure, 
uncomplicated fun...” was how they put it in ‘84. 

This year, you-know-who called you-know-what ”...the 


most all-around satisfying car ever 
built... /’ and oh, yes—one of 1986's GI] 
tenbest. Hip, hip, hurray. 
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The Mandarin and the Thief 





Simone de Beauvoir: 1908-1986; Jean Genet: 1910-1986 


uring the last months of the Ger- 

man Occupation in 1944, the young 
man who was to become France’s most 
controversial contemporary philosopher 
and the woman who was to become its 
most controversial feminist met the pro- 
fessional criminal who was to become its 
most controversial playwright. “The con- 
versation was most agreeable,” said Jean- 
Paul Sartre. Last week, nearly six years 
after Sartre’s death, his long- 
time companion Simone de 
Beauvoir, 78, died of a lung 
ailment. The next day Jean 
Genet, 75, succumbed to 
throat cancer. Said Premier 
Jacques Chirac, inarguably: 
“The end of an era.” 

It was a trio of soloists. 
De Beauvoir epitomized the 
French bourgeoisie. Her fa- 
ther was a lawyer and a non- 
believer, but her mother in- 
sisted on a stern Roman 
Catholic education. It did not 
have the desired effect. At 
twelve the child decided, “I no 
longer believe in God,” and 
resolved to study philosophy 
at the Sorbonne. 

Genet was born illegiti- 


~ — 





nent critic Paul Valéry declared, “This 
must be burned.” Others strongly dis- 
agreed. In 1948, when Genet faced a life 
term as a repeat offender, Sartre, André 
Gide, Paul Claudel, Jean Cocteau and 
other literati circulated a petition protest- 
ing the sentence. It won Genet a presiden- 
tial pardon. 

By then Sartre was famous as the 
leading exponent of the creed known as 





Sartre and De Beauvoir enjoy a Parisian pause that refreshes 











Sex, she argued not only that women 
lead thwarted lives but that society de- 
fines their very identity. “One is not born, 
but rather becomes a woman,” she wrote 
bitterly. “It is civilization as a whole that 
produces this creature, intermediate be- 
tween male and eunuch.” (This in the 
land of vive la différence.) One of the 
book's million-plus American readers, 
Betty Friedan, was so depressed that she 
took to her bed for three days, then got 
up and started work on The Feminine 
Mystique. 

When Genet went back to writing, it 
was mainly as a playwright, of wild lan- 
guage and wilder imagination. His first 
hit in New York City was The 
Balcony (1960), in which a se- 
ries of ruling-class figures act 
out their sexual yearnings in 
a bordello. Then came The 
= Blacks (1961), a fantasy of ra- 
= cial revenge played partly in 
whiteface by such then ob- | 
scure actors as James Earl 
Jones and Cicely Tyson. And 
though Genet wrote very little 
during his last decade, his 
plays kept being revived— 
even, last year, at the Comédie 
Francaise—making him not 
only respectable but compara- 
tively prosperous. 

Originally, De Beauvoir 
distrusted feminism—social- 
ism alone could change the 
world, she argued. But she 








mate, reared in a state or- 


| phanage and sent at seven to 





foster parents on a farm in central France. 
He became an altar boy, and the priest 
thought he had “a religious nature,” but 
his foster mother caught him stealing 
from her purse. “You little thief!” she 
cried. Genet took that as his creed; “I an- 
swered ‘Yes’ to every accusation made 
against me, no matter how unjust .. .Yes, 
I had to become whatever they said I was 
... I was a coward, thief, traitor, queer, 
whatever they saw in me.” 

De Beauvoir was 21 and Sartre 23 
when the fellow philosophy students met 
and began arguing (they both planned to 
become teachers), “It was the first time 
in my life that I had felt intellectually 
inferior to anyone else,” De Beauvoir re- 
called in her five-volume memoirs, Sartre 
halfheartedly proposed marriage, but in- 
stead they worked out a deal: complete 
equality between them, complete freedom 
to have affairs with others, complete hon- 
esty about everything. And so, without 
ever actually sharing an apartment, they 
lived together for the rest of their lives, 
always addressing each other with the 
formal “vous.” 

Genet spent most of his 20s in jail on 
charges of theft, prostitution and related 
crimes. There, on strips of brown wrap- 
ping paper, he composed a long poem 
about a homosexual murderer, then a 
novel about a male prostitute, Our Lady of 
the Flowers (1943). Scandalized, the emi- 





“My y death,” she wrote, “will not bring us together again.” 


existentialism (Being and Nothingness, 
1943) and the chief guru to the postwar 
denizens of St. Germain des Prés. De 
Beauvoir was not far behind. She won the 
prestigious Prix Goncourt for her fourth 
novel, The Mandarins, an astringent sur- 
vey of the Paris literary life as well as a 
memoir of her own affair with Chicago 
Novelist Nelson Algren. More enduring 
fame came from her monu- 
mental manifesto The Second 
Sex (1949), one of the corner- 
stones of modern feminism. 

Around 1944, Genet had 
asked Sartre to write a preface 
to one of his novels. The phi- 
losopher responded with a vo- 
luminous book oddly entitled 
Saint Genet (1952). He argued 
that Genet’s flowery novels 
about homosexual criminals 
reflected “a black ethic ...a 
Jansenism of Evil.” Genet 
was dismayed. “I gave him 
the manuscript,” Sartre recalled. “He got 
up and went over to the fireplace with the 
intention of burning it. I believe he did 
throw some pages in and then plucked 
them out.” Sartre’s unkindest cut was 
making the poéte maudit respectable. 
Genet developed a writer's block that 
lasted five years. 

Sartre’s other friend, by contrast, 
was becoming scandalous. In The Second 





Genet: “A black ethic” 





gradually altered her beliefs, 
and when the women’s libera- 
tion movement formally began in France 
in 1970, she enthusiastically joined 
it. When 343 well-known women pub- 
lished an advertisement to announce 
that they had all had illegal abortions, De 
Beauvoir was one of the signers. When 
4,000 women marched for abortion rights, 
she marched. And when a tribunal gath- 
ered to condemn “crimes against wom- 
en,” she was one of the orga- 
nizers. “More than any other 
figure,” Gloria Steinem said 
= last week, “she was responsi- 
ble for the international wom- 
en’s movement.” 

In her 60s, De Beauvoir 
discovered her last grande 
passion, the impoverishment 
and degradation of old age, 
her own and everyone else’s. 
“It is old age, rather than 
death, that is to be contrasted 
with life,” she wrote in The 
Coming of Age (1970), her last | 
important book. “Old age is life’s parody, | 
whereas death transforms life into a desti- 
ny.” When death transformed Sartre's life | 
into a destiny in 1980, she wrote of him, 
“His death does not separate us. My | 
death will not bring us together again. 
That is how things are.” Genet, who 
rarely agreed with anyone about any- 
thing, would no doubt have agreed with 
that, — By Otto Friedrich 
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pu“ her first month on the job last 
year, Denver Post Reporter Diana 
Griego, then 25, was assigned a feature 
story on a local dentist who implanted 
coded microdots in the teeth of children 
whose parents feared they might be kid- 
naped, “I wondered,” Griego recalls, “Is 
this really necessary?” She knew that 
some experts claimed that 1.5 million 
children vanished every year, 50,000 kid- 
naped by strangers. But when Griego 
called the FBI and several private groups, 
she discovered that no one could back up 
the alarming numbers. After turning in 
her microdots story, Griego told her edi- 
tor she wanted to dig deeper. 

Over the next several months, Griego 
and fellow Reporters Lou Kilzer and 
Norm Udevitz published dozens of arti- 
cles proving that about 99% of so-called 
“missing children” were not abducted by 
strangers. Rather they were runaways 
(most of whom returned home within 72 
hours) or were taken by parents involved 
in custody battles. The series, edited by 
Charles Buxton Jr., pointed out that in 
1984 the FBI received reports on only 67 
children kidnaped by strangers. For Post 
Editor David Hall, the stories were espe- 
cially rewarding, since they began with “a 
rookie reporter looking deeper into a rou- 
tine story. It was good old-fashioned pick- 
ax journalism.” Hall's peers agreed: the 











Pulitzer gold for the Denver Post and others 


: 
Griego and Kilzer with Buxton (seated) 
Allaying the paranoia of parents. 





Old-fashioned digging also won a Pu- 
litzer for the Miami Herald's Edna Bu- 
chanan, a police reporter for 20 years who 
can turn a 7-Eleven stickup into a com- 
pelling tale of Balzacian detail that illumi- 
nates the lives of robber and victim alike. 
The Lexington (Ky.) Herald-Leader 
earned its first Pulitzer for a series that re- 
vealed payoffs to University of Kentucky 
basketball players. Jeffrey Marx, who 
shared the award with Michael York, is 
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Old-Fashioned Pickax Journalism 














won two prizes, for a series on Star Wars 
and the music criticism of Donal Hena- 
han, while one each went to the street- 
savvy Daily News columns of Jimmy 
Breslin and the Village Voice cartoons of 
Jules Feiffer. Knight-Ridder newspapers 
picked up seven of the IS newspaper 
awards, a record for a single chain. 

In the arts, for only the third time, the 
Pulitzer judges picked two books for non- 
fiction: Move Your Shadow: South Africa, 
Black and White, by Joseph Lelyveld, 
former Johannesburg bureau chief for the 
New York Times, and Common Ground: 
A Turbulent Decade in the Lives of Three 
American Families, by J. Anthony Lukas 
(a former Times reporter). Larry 
McMurtry (The Last Picture Show, Terms 
of Endearment) won for his novel Lone- 
some Dove, a sprawling epic of American 
frontier life in the 1870s. And for the 13th 
time in 69 years, the Pulitzer board de- 
clined to give a drama award. Though the 
nominating jury is asked to submit three 
choices, this year’s panel of three selected 
only one play: a three-hour swatch of 
Robert Wilson's the CIVIL warS: a tree is 
best measured when it is down, a 9Y%-hour 
multimedia extravaganza that has never 
been staged in its entirety. Board mem- 
bers rejected the proposal because, in 
the words of one, “it just seemed impos- 
sible to vote for something that none 
of us could see or read.” The jury 
could not have been too disappointed, 
since they sent a letter along with their 
nomination pointing out that some of the 
best dramatic writing today is in films, 
notably Woody Allen’s Hannah and Her 




















Denver Post series last week won the | only 23 years old. Sisters. — By James Kelly. 
newspaper world’s most coveted honor, The Pulitzer board smiled kindly on | Reported by Dan Goodgame/Los Angeles and 
the Pulitzer gold medal for public service. | New York City: the New York Times | Naushad S. Mehta/New York 
. 
Milestones 
r T “ 


MARRIED. Lee Iacocca, 61, Chrysler won- 
derboss, megaselling autobiographer and 
chairman of the Statue of Liberty—Ellis Is- 
land Foundation; and Peggy Johnson, 35, 
his fiancée of 15 months, a former ad ex- 
ecutive; both for the second time; in New 
York City. 


DECISION REVERSED. For Elizabeth Bouvia, 
28, quadriplegic cerebral palsy victim 
who sought in 1983 to starve herself to 
death in a California hospital but was 
force-fed in what became a medical-legal 
battle over the right to die; by a state ap- 
peals court, which threw out a ruling sup- 
porting the hospital's action; in Los Ange- 
les. State policy, said the court, should not 
demand that “all and every life must be 
preserved against the will of the sufferer.” 
The hospital caring for Bouvia removed 
her feeding tube, and the patient, who 
gave up her quest to commit suicide two 
years ago, is subsisting on a liquid diet she 
swallows voluntarily. Los Angeles County 
plans to appeal the ruling. 








RECOVERING. Adlai Stevenson Ill, 55, for- 
mer Democratic Senator from Illinois 
(1970-80) and problematic gubernatorial 
candidate since resigning from the Demo- 
cratic ticket last month after the shocking 
primary victories of two kook-right Lyn- 
don LaRouche candidates as his running 
mates; from a hairline fracture of a verte- 
bra, incurred in a fall from a horse, that 


will keep him from campaigning for sev- 


eral weeks; in Hanover, Il. 


DIED. Frank DeCicco, 52, reputed underboss 
of New York City’s top organized-crime 
family, a middle-level mobster elevated 
last December to the No. 2 slot after Chief 
Paul Castellano was shot to death and 
John Gotti took over; by a bomb that tore 
apart a car in which DeCicco was sitting; 
in Brooklyn, N.Y. The killing appeared 


| to reflect unrest among feuding factions, 


but authorities were unsure whether it 
was engineered by Castellano henchmen 
seeking revenge or Gotti loyalists resent- 
ful of DeCicco’s hasty rise. 








DIED. Marcel Dassault, 94, French aircraft 
designer, doyen of the European aero- 
space industry and one of the Continent’s 
richest men, who got his start in 1915 cre- 
aling propellers for the World War I Spad 
biplane and built the world’s eighth-larg- 
est aircraft firm (1985 sales: $2.35 billion) 
around such sophisticated and deadly 
fighters as the Mystére and Mirage series; 
in Paris. A millionaire by the 1930s, he 
was arrested during World War IT as a 





| Jew and for refusing to collaborate with 


the Nazis and survived eight months in 
Buchenwald. His firm’s postwar success 


| grew in part from his ability to offer Third 





World countries deals with fewer ideolog- 
ical strings than the superpowers. Das- 
sault diversified his enormous personal 
fortune into real estate, electronics, a film 
studio, vineyards and a popular weekly 
(Jours de France). When the Socialists na- 
tionalized his firm in 1981, he noncha- 
lantly told an interviewer, “Things are not 
as bad as all that,” and remained in 
charge of operations to the end. 
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Now you can afford to see more of the country. 
At Hertz, we’re offering low weekly, weekend 
and daily rates. Including the new Ford Taurus 
(Motor Trend Car of the Year). 
See the Pacific Coast for a week. Take a weekend 
trip to Boston. Or just go for a leisurely drive in 
the country. Whether you’ re traveling for business 
or pleasure, you’ll find Hertz just about everywhere. 
With Hertz, you’ll receive all of the services 
we’re known for. And if you’re a frequent flyer, you 
can earn free travel sooner because Hertz offers 
bonus mileage credit with more airlines than any 
other rent-a-car company. 
Hertz Presents Affordable Florida and 
California Vacation Packages. 
We also offer hotel and car packages for three to 
seven nights in Florida starting at $90 to $175. 
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And, Eastern Airlines guarantees that the lowest 
applicable airfare will be combined with these 
special rates. 

In California, the Affordable Vacation packages 
start at $120 to $264, and can also be combined 
with the lowest available airfare. So not only is your 
trip more affordable, it’s a lot more convenient. 

For California reservations call your travel 
agent. For Florida reservations call your travel 
agent or the Eastern Airlines Tour desk. 

Now that Hertz offers such great rates, driving 
around the country is more appealing 
than ever. 
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Fords and other fine cars. 
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The bombing attack against Libya is the most 
dramatic example to date of an important theme 
in the foreign policy of the Reagan Administra- 
tion: a determination to use American military 
power against enemies anywhere in the world, 
regardless of whether the U.S. has the support of 
its allies. Being a superpower often means not having to say ei- 
ther please or sorry. 

Pundits and political scientists have a fancy. almost tongue- 
tying bit of jargon for this tendency: global unilateralism. That 
phrase has been bandied about by both admirers and critics of 
the Administration, as well as by others who are ambivalent 
about official American attitudes and behavior. 

Several other examples of global unilateralism look, in retro- 
spect, like dress rehearsals for this latest, most spectacular and 
most controversial military clash in the Reagan era. In 1981 the 
U.S. Navy made quick work of 
Gaddafi's air force over the Gulf 
of Sidra, and late last month the 
US. bloodied those waters again. 
There were also the 1983 inva- 
sion of Grenada and last year’s 
interception of an Egyptian air- 
liner with the Achille Lauro hi- 
jackers aboard. 

The new American penchant 
for going it alone is also apparent 
in two more general commit- 
ments of the Administration: 
the so-called Reagan Doctrine 
of support for anti-Communist 
guerrilla movements and the 
Strategic Defense Initiative, or 
Star Wars. 

The Reagan Doctrine holds 
that the U.S. should bypass nervous and sometimes unreliable 
foreign friends in order to harass and, if possible, overthrow 
Moscow’s clients in the Third World. SDI, as originally conceived 
by Reagan in 1983, was a deus ex machina of global unilateral- 
ism: a made-in-the-U.S.A. system for effectively disarming the 
Soviet Union and any other foreign threat to the U.S. (including, 
in a number of scenarios, a nuclear-armed Gaddafi or other Is- 
lamic firebrand. 

These policies—whether quick-and-dirty one-shot actions 
such as Sidra I, I] and III or long-term strategies such as the 
Reagan Doctrine and Star Wars—have evoked mixed reactions 
abroad. Denis Healey, the British Labor Party’s most prominent 
spokesman on foreign policy, has continually protested global 
unilateralism in so many words. Last week Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister Eduard Shevardnadze, sensing a new buzz word in the Es- 
peranto of Uncle Sam bashing, denounced the U.S. for “neo- 
globalism.” At the same time, public remonstrations from the 
chancelleries of Europe and elsewhere have often been modulat- 
ed with whispered encouragement to Washington to keep up the 
good work. The point about global unilateralism, however, is not 
whether others like it or not, but that the U.S. no longer cares 
quite so much one way or the other, 

While the Reagan Administration has given global uni- 
lateralism both doctrinal and operational standing that it 
did not have before, the phenomenon has been around for dec- 
ades. After World War IT, the US. found itself with global 
interests, global responsibilities and global reach. It also 
had in the Soviet Union an adversary of far-reaching ambitions 
and capabilities. Yet American alliances were, and remained, 











Going It Alone 











essentially regional. In the “50s and “60s, the U.S. worked hard 
to give its allies a sense that they were partners in the US.’s 
worldwide mission. 

But the allies often balked, questioning the ends and means 
of American policy in far-flung corners of the world and resist- 
ing participation in American missions. The West Europeans’ 
ability to understand, and willingness to support, American ex- 
ertions of force seemed inversely proportional to the distance of 
a trouble spot from the center of Europe, Even the Korean War, 
while fought under the flag of the United Nations and with the 
help of brave but largely token contingents from 15 other coun- 
tries, was essentially an American (and, of course, South Kore- 
an) enterprise. The Viet Nam War was not just a losing exercise, 
it was an anguishingly, and disillusioningly, lonely one. Then in 
the late ‘70s and early ‘80s, the U.S. found itself at cross purposes 
with friends and allies over Iran and Nicaragua. 

The battle against terrorism 
has been frustrating in a different 
way and, in terms of the Atlantic 
Alliance, especially divisive. 
NATO is supposed to be based not 
just on shared geopolitical inter- 
ests but on shared values as well. 
The trouble is that as in other, 
bigger wars, allied territory is 
often the battleground in the 
war of terrorism. That makes 
West Europeans less enthusiastic 
than Americans for shoot-'em-up 
methods and more inclined to 
subtlety if not accommodation. 
To large numbers of Americans, 
however, the apparent willing- 
ness of many West Europeans to 
tolerate Arab terrorism as a fact 
of life has made them seem not just parochial but pusillanimous. 

Moreover, many Americans, particularly those on the resur- 
gent right, have long worried that while the U.S. was observing 
the niceties of bilateralism and multilateralism and all those oth- 
er virtuous isms, the Soviet Union was very unilaterally getting 
away with murder around the world. It was time to play the 
Great Game by the same rules as the other superpower. 

A number of conservative thinkers began to propound a rad- 
ical form of global unilateralism: since alliances and internation- 
al bodies have become an impediment to the vigorous, assertive 
defense of the national interest, it is time for the US. to disregard 
if not jettison the U.N., NATO and the rest. 

President Reagan has stopped well short of following that 
extreme advice. He has an instinctive attachment to the vision 
not of Fortress America (that would be isolationism), but of Bat- 
Ueship America—or, more to the point last week, Aircraft Carri- 
er America, steaming around the seven seas, flying the flag in 
friendly ports and, when provoked, launching air strikes against 
unfriendly ones. But he has tried to find a middle ground be- 
tween global unilateralism and what might be called traditional 
internationalism. He has adopted a pattern of consulting allies in 
advance, welcoming their support if they offer it and trying to al- 
lay their misgivings if they object—but he is not going to make 
their backing a precondition for American action. 

Whatever the merits of last week’s attack, that essentially 
moderate approach to the allies was in evidence. As Reagan put 
it in his Monday-night address to the nation, “I said that we 
would act with others if possible and alone if necessary.” Such is 
the lot of a superpower, By Strobe Talbott 
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Everybody takes AT&I’s reliability for granted. And it’s fine with us. 
The less said about our reliability, the better. 


And we work hard to make sure very little is said. 

We've put our telephones through more torture in a day than 
you could ina lifetime. 

We've built our long distance network to be so reliable you can 
call anywhere in the world, any time, and sound as if you're next door. 

We make advanced information systems that can fix them- 
selves. And our business computers can run without air conditioning, 

: even up to 120°E 

So you see, everything from our simplest phones 
to our most advanced computers is made to work so 
well people never notice how well they work. 

And we think nothing says more about our 

ie Tin ? reliability than that. 

a To find out more, call 1 800 247-1212. 


‘Whether it’s telephones, information or network systems, long 
distance services or computers, AT&T is the right choice. 
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